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The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a pooeerare. so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a en reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfully. 
We do not know: where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivinGc 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says: — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THe LivING AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 
The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
ons If we could get but one magazine, we would get 

his.” 
The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louts, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 

The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“it is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

**Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much eseuae ‘ood 
reading be got for so little money: in no other from 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands‘ of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc AGE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“Tt affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livinc AcE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 


keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THe LIvING AGE.” 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were toread Tne LivinG AGE regularly, 
and read neeeng Se. he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Albany Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly aqpeemente gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” 

The Cincinnati Ga.ette -_ it is 

“As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 

as at its start forty years ago.’ 


The Montreal Gazette says it is 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to ——— temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 

“Whatever is not known and published by the edit~ 
ors of THE LivinG AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says : — 

“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 

The Boston Traveller says: — : 

“Tt absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of THe Livine AcE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’ ” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it ts 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 


GONE from our eyes, a loss forevermore, 
Gone to pursue within an ampler sphere 
The aims that winged thy soaring spirit 


here! 

Gone where she waits thee, who when living 
bore 

A heart, like thine, veined with love’s purest 
ore! 


Gone to behold, with eyes serene and clear, 
The world, that to thy life was ever near 
In gleams, now perfect dawn, of heavenly lore! 
Gone from our eyes that noble gracious head, 
The quick, keen glance, the welcoming, 
frank smile, 
Hushed, too, the voice with its strong, 
manly ring, 
But not the strains, in which our souls are fed 
With thoughts, that life of half its pain be- 
guile, 
And hopes of what the great beyond shall 
bring! 
THEODORE MARTIN. 
London, 14th December, 1889. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


A JAPANESE BELLE. 


* This tiny Japanese lady, whom you left, as you 
thought, on the lid of the glove-box at home.’’ — Sir 
Edwin Arnold, in Daily Telegraph. 


EDWIN ARNOLD, knight and poet, vividly 
descriptive man, 

I’m in love, and you must know it, with your 
belle in far Japan. 


Her &imono looks so telling with sleeve sway- 
ing in the wind, 

And the amber oéi swelling into satin bows 
behind. 


Though her charming little nose is, you con 
fess, a trifle flat, 

When the lips are red as roses, who would 
stop to think of that? 


Sunny smiles so sweet and simple, scornful 
cynic soul might win, 

While a most bewitching dimple guards the 
fascinating chin. 


Teeth the purest pearl outshining, shell-pink 
nails, and she will wear 
Just one red camellia twining in her ebon 


wealth of hair. | 
| 





Jet looks grey beside her tresses blacker than | 
the murk midnight, | 

While the little hand that presses each co- | 
quettish curl shines white. 


She is quite an avis rara, but her lips for me 
were dumb, 

Though she murmured, ‘‘ Sayonara,’’ and | 
again should bid me come. 


If her. fairy ears I frighten with the wild words 
of the West, 

Surely love will come to lighten all the bur- 
den of my breast. 


I will learn her awful lingo, if by any chance 


can; 
I’ll despoil the gay flamingo to provide her 
with a fan. 


She will note my admiration, smiling in a 
sweet surprise, 

And there cam be conversation lovers learn 
*twixt eyes and eyes. 


Come what will, methinks I’ll chance it, and 
for pretty things to say, 

I will read up, during transit, all ‘‘ The Light 
of Asia.”’ 


Since, Sir Edwin, dainty dreamer, thine the 
pen that bids me go, 
By the fastest train and steamer, straightway 
off to Tokio. 
Punch. 


A NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 
TO E. S. 


** Love, we are in God’s hand.”’ 
R. Browninc. 
(Andrea del Sarto.) 


** Shall I find aught new 


With the changing year?” 
RK. BROWNING. 
(James Lee’s Wife.) 


Wuartr shall I say to you, dear, 
That you have not heard before, 

In years that long are past, dear, 
From those you lov’d of yore? 


I can only pray God keep you 
Throughout the coming year! 

May his mercy and love ever shield you 
’Mid sorrow and trials here! 


You have heard the words before, dear, 
From other lips than mine, 

Ere I had seen your face, dear, 
Or clasped my hand in thine. 


I know their sound brings back to you 
The dead and distant years, 

With all that was so dear to you— 
The smiles, the joy, the tears. 


‘¢ God bless and keep you safe, dear,’”’ 
Again you hear that prayer; 
But, oh, the words call up, dear, 

Far other days that were! 
Academy. 




















PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 


From The Fortnightly Review. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS 


CARLYLE,* 
BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 

It is an age of “Reminiscences ;” 
known to me, in great part, through ex- 
tracts and reviews. Pleasant reading, in 
their fulness, many of these records must 
surely be. Carlyle has given us his “ Rem- 
iniscences ’’ — written, alas! when he was 
but the hull of the true Carlyle. Still me- 
thinks the indignation thereby aroused 
was out of proportion to the offence. It 
is not, however, my task or duty to defend 
the “ Reminiscences.” Inclearer and hap- 
pier moments Carlyle himself would have 
recoiled from publishing their few offend- 
ing pages. When they were written all 
things were seen by him through the 
medium of personal suffering, physical 
and mental. This lurid atmosphere de- 
faced, blurred, and sometimes inverted 
like mirage, his coast-line of memory. 
The figure of himself, standing on that 
quivering and delusive shore, has suffered 
more from the false refraction than any- 
thing else. With the piercing insight 
which belonged to him all this, in healthier 
hours, would have been seen, weighed, and 
rectified by Carlyle himself. 

Vast is the literature which has grown 
around the memory of this man. It is 
not my desire, or intention, to sensibly 
augment its volume. I wish merely to 
contribute a few memorial notes which I 
am unwilling to let die. In presence of 
what has gone before, they are but as a 
pebble dropped upon the summit of a tor. 
There are amongst us eminent men who 
knew Carlyle longer, and who saw him 
oftener, than I did — whose store of mem- 
ories is therefore far larger than mine. 
But it was my fortune, during some of the 
most impressive phases of his life, to be 
very close to him; and though my visits 
to his home in Chelsea, and our common 
rambles in London and elsewhere, were, to 
my present keen regret, far fewer than 
either of us wished them to be, they gave 
me some knowledge of his inner life and 
character. Better, however, than in any 
formal record, that life is to be sought and 


* Written for the most part from memory in the 


Alps, 1889. 
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found in his imperishable works. There 
we best see the storm of his passion, the 
depth of his pity, the vastness of his 
knowledge — his humor, his tenderness, 
his wisdom, his strength. As long as men 
continue capable of appreciating what is 
highest in literary achievement, these 
works must hold their own. 


When, before a group of distinguished 
and steadfast friends, the statue of Carlyle 
was unveiled on the Thames Embank- 
ment, I briefly referred to my first ac- 
quaintance with his works. “Past and 
Present,” the astonishing product of seven 
weeks’ fierce labor in the early part of the 
year, was published in 1843; and soon 
after its publication I met some extracts 
from the work in the Preston newspapers. 
I chanced, indeed, to be an eye-witness of 
the misery which at that time so pro- 
foundly moved Carlyle. With their hands 
in their pockets, with nothing in their 
stomachs, but with silent despair ferment- 
ing in their hearts, the “ hunger-stricken, 
pallid, yellow-colored ” weavers of Preston 
and the neighborhood stalked moodily 
through the streets. Their discontent 
rose at length to riot, and some of them 
were shot down. Such: were the circum- 
stances under which Carlyle appealed to 
Exeter Hall, with its schemes of benefi- 
cence for aborigines far away. “ These 
yellow-colored for the present absorb all 
my sympathies. If I had a twenty mii- 
lions with model farms and Niger ex- 
peditions, it is to them I would give it.” 
Under the same circumstances he warned 
his “ corn-lawing friends” that they were 
driving into the frenzy of Socialism 
“every thinking man in England.” With 
my memory of the Preston riots still 
vivid, I procured “ Past and Present,” 


-and read it perseveringly. It was farfrom 


easy reading; but I found in it strokes of 
descriptive power unequalled in my expe- 
rience, and thrills of electric splendor 
which carried me enthusiastically on. I 
found in it, moreover, in political matters, 
a morality so righteous, a radicalism so 
high, reasonable, and humane, as to make 
it clear to me that without truckling to the 
ape and tiger of the mob, a man might 
hold the views of a radical. 
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The first perusal of the work gave me 
but broken gleams of its scope and aim. 1 
therefore read it a second time, and a 
third. At each successive reading my 
grasp of the writer’s views became 
stronger and my vision clearer. But even 
three readings did not satisfy me. After 
the last of them, I collected economically 
some old sheets of foolscap, and wrote out 
thereupon an analytical summary of every 
chapter. When the work was finished I 
tied the loose sheets together with a bit of 
twine and stowed them away. 

For many years they remained hidden 
from me. I had passed through the rail- 
way madness of the “forties,” emerging 
sane from the delirium. I had studied in 
Germany, had lectured at the Royal Insti- 
tution, and in 1853 had been appointed its 
professor of natural philosophy. For fif- 
teen years I had enjoyed the friendship of 
Faraday, whose noble and illustrious life 
came to an end in 1867 on Hampton Court 
Green. Reverently, but reluctantly, I took 
his place as superintendent of the Royal 
Institution, vastly preferring, if it could 
have been so arranged, to leave Mrs. Fara- 
day in undisturbed possession of the 
rooms which had been her happy home 
for six-and-forty years. The thing, how- 
ever, could not be. On returning from 
one of my Alpine expeditions I found at 
the entrance of the rooms which had been 
occupied successively by Davy and Fara- 
day, my name upon the wall. It was to 
me more of a shock than a satisfaction. 

The change, however, brought me nearer 
to Carlyle; and to Albemarle Street from 
time. to time he wended his way to see 
me. Once he found me occupied, not 
with a problem of physics, but with a 
question of biology of fundamental import. 
The origin of life was, is, and ever will 
be, a question of profoundest interest to 
thoughtful men. In the early “ seventies ” 
I was busy experimenting on this ques- 
tion, my desire being to bring to bear 
upon it physical methods which should 
make known the unmistakable verdict 
of science regarding it, and thus abolish 
the doubt and confusion then existing. 


Permitting air to purify itself by the sub- 


sidence of all floating motes, so that the 
track through it of a sunbeam, even when 
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concentrated to a focus, was invisible, 
infusions of meat, fish, fowl, and vegeta- 
bles were exposed to such air and found 
incapable of putrefaction, The vital oxy- 
ger was still there; but with the floating 
motes, the seminal matter of the atmo- 
sphere had vanished, and with it the power 
of generating putrefactive organisms. 
The organisms, in other words, required 
the antecedent seed — there was no spon- 
taneous generation. By means of gas 
stoves rooms had been raised to the proper 
temperature, and into one of these rooms, 
which was stocked with my moteless 
chambers, I took Mr. Carlyle. He listened 
with profound attention to the explanation 
of the experiments. They were quite new 
to him; for microbes, bacilli, and bacteria 
were not then the household words which 
they are now. I could notice amazement 
in his eyes as we passed from putrefaction 
to antiseptic surgery, and from it to the 
germ theory of communicable disease. 
To Carlyle life was wholly mystical — in- 
capable of explanation — and the conclu- 
sion to which the experiments pointed, 
that life was derived from antecedent life, 
and was not generated from dead matter, 
fell in with his notions of the fitness of 
things. Instead, therefore, of repelling 
him, the experiments gave him pleasure. 
After quitting the laboratory I took my 
guest up-stairs, and placed him in an arm- 
chair in front of a cheerful fire. The 
weather was cold, and I therefore pre- 
pared for him a tumbler of mulled claret. 
And now we arrive at the cause which 
induces me to speak thus early of a late 
event. About a fortnight prior to this 
visit, while rummaging through a mass of 
ancient papers, I had come upon the long- 
lost sheets of foolscap which contained 
my analysis and summary of the various 
chapters of “ Past and Present.” ‘The 
packet, tied as aforesaid, and bearing the 
yellow tints of age, lay in an adjacent 
drawer, At length I said to kim, “ Now 
you shall see something that will interest 
and amuse you.” I took the ragged sheets 
from the drawer, told him what they were 
and how they had originated, and read 
aloud some of the passages which had 
kindled me when young. He listened, 





sometimes clinching a paragraph by a 
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supplement or ratification, but frequently 


| preciation of the relation of cause and 


breaking forth into loud and mellow laugh- | effect was as sharp and clear as that of 


ter at his own audacity. It would require 
gifts greater even than those of Boswell 
to reproduce Carlyle. I think it was my 
sagacious friend, Lady Stanley of Alder- 
ley, who once remarked to me that in the 
reported utterances of Carlyle we miss the 
deep peal which rounded off and frequently 
gave significance to all that had gone be- 
fore.* Our fun over the eviscerated “ Past 
and Present” continued for some time, 
after which it ceased, and an expression 
of solemn earnestness overspread the fea- 
tures of the old man. ‘“ Well,” he said at 
length, in a voice touched with emotion, 
“what greater reward could I have than 
to find an ardent young soul, unknown to 
me, and to whom I was personally un- 
known, thus influenced by my words.” 
We continued our chat ina spirit of deeper 
earnestness, and after he had exhausted 
his goblet we walked together down Albe- 
marle Street to Piccadilly, his tough old 
arm encircling mine. There I saw him 
safely seated in a Brompton omnibus, 
which was his usual mode of locomotion. 
When he was inside every conductor knew 
that he carried a great man. 


All this was late in the day of my ac- 
quaintance with Carlyle. I first saw him, 
and heard his voice, in the picture-gallery 
of Bath House, Piccadilly. I noticed the 
Scottish accent, not harsh or crabbed, as 
it sometimes is, but rich and pleasant, 
which clung to him throughout his lite, as 
it did also to Mrs. Somerville. I first be- 
came really acquainted with him at the 
“Grange,” the Hampshire residence of 
the accomplished and high-minded Lord 
Ashburton. Sitting beside him at lunch- 
eon, | spoke to him, and he answered me 
bluntly. James Spedding was present, 
and to render myself sure of his identity I 
asked Carlyle, in a low voice, whether the 
gentleman opposite was not Spedding. 
“ Yes,” he replied aloud, “that’s Sped- 
ding.” He had no notion of tolerating a 
confidential whisper. The subject of ho- 
moceopathy was introduced. Carlyle’s ap- 


* From Dr: Garnet’s excellent *‘ Life of Carlyle” I 
iearn that Mrs. Allingham had also drawn attention to 
this point. 





any physicist; and he thought homeeop- 
athy an outrageous defiance of the pro- 
portion which must subsist between them. 
I sought to offer an explanation of the 
alleged effects of infinitesimals, by ref- 
erence to the asserted power of the Al- 
pine muleteer’s bell to bring down an 
avalanche. If the snow could be loosened 
by a force so small, it was because it was 
already upon the verge of slipping. And 
if homeeopathic globules had any sensible 
effect, it must be because the patient was 
on the brink of a change which they merely 
precipitated. Carlyle, however, would 
listen to neither defence nor explanation, 
He deemed homeopathy a delusion, and 
those who practiced it professionally im- 
postors. He raised his voice so as to 
drown remonstrance ; while a “ tsh! ” with 
which Mrs. Carlyle sometimes sought to 
quiet him, was here interposed. Casting 
homeeopathy overboard he spoke apprecia- 
tively of George III. The capacity of the 
king was small, but he paid out consci- 
entiously the modicum of knowledge he 
possessed. This was illustrated by the 
way in which he collected his library, 
always seeking the best advice and pur- 
chasing the best books. Carlyle’s respect 
for conscientiousness and earnestness ex- 
tended to all things. We once went to- 
gether to an exhibition of portraits at 
South Kensington. Pausing before the 
portrait of Queen Mary (Bloody Mary, as 
we had been taught to call her), he mus- 
ingly said, “‘ A well-abused woman, but by 
no means a bad woman — rather I should 
say a good woman —acting according to 
her lights.” He ought, perhaps, to have 
extended the same tolerance to Ignatius 
Loyola whom he hated and scathed. In 
the evening, while we stood before the 
drawing-room fire, I spoke to him of 
Emerson, There was something lofty in 
the tone of Carlyle’s own voice as he 
spoke of the “loftiness” of his great 
American friend.* I mentioned Lewes’s 
life of Goethe, which I had been just 
reading, and ventured to express a doubt 


* Their friendship continued unimpaired to the end. 
Not long before Carlyle’s death, I noticed two volumes 
of the same shape and binding on the table of his 
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whether Lewes, as a man, was strong 
enough to grapple with his subject. He 
was disposed to commend the life as the 
best we had, but he was far from re- 
garding it as adequate. Carlyle was a 
bold rider, and during this visit to the 
Grange he indulged in some wild gallop- 
ing. Professor Hofmann was his com- 
panion, and he humorously described their 
motion as tantamount to being shot like a 
projectile through space. Brookfield was 
one of the guests, a man of grace and 
culture, who might have been a great 
actor, and who entertained a high notion 
of the actor’s vocation. One evening he 
gave us an illustration of his dramatic 
gifts —extemporizing, and drawing by 
oblique references, the principal person- 
ages round him into his performance. It 
was then I first heard the resonant laugh 
of Carlyle. Himself a humorist on a 
high plane, he keenly enjoyed humor in 
others. Lady Ashburton, with fine voice 
and expression, read for us one of Brown- 
ing’s poems. It was obvious from his 
ejaculatory remarks that Carlyle enjoyed 
and admired Browning. 

As time went on I drew more closely to 
Carlyle, seeking, among other things, to 
remove all prejudice by making clear to 
him the spirit in which the highest scien- 
tific minds pursued their work. They 
could not detach themselves from their 
fellow-men, but history showed that they 
thought less of worldly profit and applause, 
and practised more of self-denial than any 
other class of intellectual workers. Car- 
lyle had been to the Royal Society, but 
found the meetings he attended fiat, stale, 
and unprofitable. Not knowing how the 
communications were related to the gen- 
eral body of research, they, of course, 
lacked the sap which their roots might 
have supplied to them. He was surprised 
to find me fairly well acquainted with 
“Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre,” de- 
claring that, as far as his knowledge went, 
the persons were few and far between 
who showed the least acquaintance with 
Goethe’s “ Three Reverences ” — rever- 
ence for what is above us, reverence for 
what is around us, reverence for what is 


sitting-room. Opening one of them I found written on 
the fly-leaf: — 


** To Thomas Carlyle 
“‘with unchangeable affection 
‘*from Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 


The two volumes were Emerson’s own collected works. 
** That,” I said, *“‘is as it ought to be: you and Emer- 
son must remain friends to the last.’’ ‘* Ay,’? he 
responded, “* you are quite right; take the volumes 
with you, but return them punctually ;”’ which I did. 
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beneath us. To this feature of Goethe’s 
ethics Carlyle always attached great im- 
portance. Among the spoken and written 
words of our age the utterances of Goethe 
were, in his estimation, the highest and 
weightiest. Of Fichte and Schiller he 
sometimes spoke with qualified admira- 
tion—of Goethe never. He may have 
been indebted to the great German for a 
portion of his spiritual freedom, and such 
indebtedness men do not readily forget. 
Unswerving in his loyalty, Carlyle, to- 
wards the end of his life, would have rati- 
fied by re-subscription the ardent outburst 
of 1831. ‘“ And knowest thou no prophet, 
even in the vesture, environment, and dia- 
lect of this age? None to whom the God- 
like has revealed itself, and by him been 
again prophetically revealed; in whose 
inspired melody, even in these rag-gath- 
ering and rag-burning days, man’s life 
again begins, were it but afar off, to be 
divine? Knowest thou none such? I 
know him and name him — Goethe.” * 
The majesty of Goethe’s intellect seemed, 
in Carlyle’s estimate of him, to dissolve 
all his errors both of intellect and conduct. 
The standards of the homiletic market- 
place were scornfully brushed aside ; draw- 
backs and qualifications were blown away 
like chaff, “the golden grain” of the 
mighty German husbandman being alone 
garnered and preserved. 

I had various talks with him about 
Goethe’s mistaken appreciation of the 
“Farbenlehre” as the greatest of his 


works. To Carlyle this was a most pa- 
thetic fact. The poet thought he had 


reached the adamant of natural truth, and 
alas! he was mistaken. But after all, was 
he mistaken? Over German artists the 
* Farbenlehre ” had exercised a dominant 
influence. Could it be all moonshine? 
Thus he mused. While holding firmly to 
the verdict that, with regard to theory, 
Goethe was hopelessly wrong, I dwelt 
with pleasure on the wealth of facts which 
his skill and industry had accumulated. 
This to a certain extent gratified Carlyle, 
but he sighed for the supplement neces- 
sary to the scientific completeness of his 
hero. He was intimately acquainted with 
every nook and corner of Goethe’s work 
—sometimes more intimately than the 
poet’s cwn countrymen. I once had occa- 
sion to quote the poem “ Mason Lodge,” 
translated and published in “ Past and 
Present.” ¢ The article in which it was 


* Sartor Resartus, Library Edition, p. 244. 

+ Book III. chap. xv. A very noble song and a 
great favorite of Carlyle’s. With it he wound up his 
rectorial address at Edinburgh. The reciting of two of 
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quoted was afterwards translated into 
German; the original poem, therefore, re- 
quired hunting up. None of my friends 
in Berlin knew anything about it. On 
learning this I went down to Chelsea, 
where, in answer to my inquiry, Carlyle 
promptly crossed his sitting-room and 
took from a shelf the required volume. 


Thus, through years I kept myself in 
touch with this teacher and inspirer of my 
youth. The “Life of Frederick” drew 
heavily upon his health and patience. His 
labors were intensified by his conscien- 
tiousness. He proved all things, with the 
view and aim of holding fast that which 
was historically good. Never to err would 
have been superhuman; but if he erred, 
it was not through indolence or lack of 
care. The facts of history were as sacred 
in his eyes as the “ eonstants ” of gravita- 
tion in the eyes of Newton; hence the 
severity of his work. The “ Life of Fred- 
erick,” moreover, worried him; it was not 
a labor into which he could throw his 
whole soul. He was continually pulled up 
by sayings and doings on the part of his 
hero which took all enthusiasm out of him. 
“Frederick was the greatest administrator 
this world has seen, but I could never really 
love the man.” Such were his words. 
While engaged on this formidable task, he 
was invited to stand for the rectorship of 
Edinburgh University. For the moment 
he declined, promising, however, to con- 
sider the proposal when his labors on 
Frederick were ended. The time came, 
and he accepted the invitation. Disraeli 
was pitted against him, but he won the 
election by an overwhelming majority. 
His transport to Edinburgh had then to 
be considered. After many talks with 
him and his wife, the simplest and safest 
solution seemed to be that I should take 
charge of him myself. 

It was arranged that he should go first 
to Freystone, in Yorkshire, gnd pay a 
short visit to Lord Houghton. On the 
morning of March 29th, 1866, I drove to 
Cheyne Row, and found him punctually 
ready at the appointed hour. Order was 


its verses, under peculiar circumstances, had an impor- 
tant influence on my own destiny. 


** Solemn before us, 
Veiled, the dark Portal, 
Goal of all mortal: 
Stars silent o’er us, 
Graves under us silent! 


Here eyes do regard you, 
In Eternity’s stillness ; 
Here all is fulness, 

Ye brave, to reward you, 
Work and despair not.” 





Carlyle’s first law, and punctuality was one 
of the chief factors of order. He was 
therefore punctual, Ona table in a small 
back parlor below-stairs stood a “ siphon,” 
protected by wickerwork. Carlyle was 
conservative in habit, and in his old age 
he held on to the brown brandy, which 
was in vogue in his young days. Into a 
tumbler Mrs. Carlyle poured a moderate 
quantity of this brandy, and filled it up 
with the toaming water from the siphon. 
He drank it off, and they kissed each 
other —for the last time. Atthe door she 
suddenly said to me, “ For God’s sake 
send me one line by telegraph when all is 
over.” This said, and the promise given, 
we drove away. 

In due time we reached Freystone, 
where the warmest of welcomes greeted 
Carlyle. A beautiful feature in the record 
of Carlyle’s relations to his friends is the 
loving loyalty of Lord Houghton. Not 
long prior to his lamented death he sent 
me an extract from a letter written by 
Carlyle to his wife on the occasion, I 
believe, of his first visit to Freystone. It 
had been purchased by Lord Houghton 
from some collector of letters, into whose 
hands it had fallen. It showed how long- 
standing Carlyle’s malady of sleeplessness 
had been. It spoke of the weary unrest 
of the previous night — the ceaseless toss- 
ing to and fro—and of the comfort he 
experienced in thinking of her, as he 
smoked his morning cigar in the sunshine, 
On the first night of his last visit to Frey- 
stone, the unrest was not only renewed 
but intensified. Railways had multiplied ; 
they clasped Freystone as in a ring, and 
their whistles were energetically active all 
night. I feared the result, and my fears 
were only too well grounded. In the 
morning I found Carlyle in his bedroom, 
wild with his sufferings. He had not 
slept a wink. It ought to be noted that 
the day previous he had dined two or 
three hours later than was his wont, and 
had engaged in a vigorous discussion after 
dinner. Looking at me despairingly, he 
said, “I can stay no longer at Freystone, 
another such night would kill me.” ‘ You 
shall do exactly as you please,” was my 
reply. “I will explain matters to Lord 
Houghton, and he, I am persuaded, will 
comply with all your wishes.” I spoke to 
Lord Houghton, who, though sorely dis- 
appointed, agreed that it was best to allow 
his guest complete freedom of action. It 
was accordingly arranged that we should 
push on to Edinburgh. Carlyle’s break- 
fast was prepared. He partially filled a 
bowl with strong tea, added milk, and an 
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egg beaten up. Rendered thus nutritive, 
the tea seemed to soothe and strengthen 
him. As he breakfasted our projects were 
discussed. Once, after a pause, he ex- 
claimed, “* How ungrateful it is on my part, 
after so much kindness, to quit Freystone 
in this fashion.” Taking prompt advan- 
tage of this moment of relenting, I said, 
“ Do not quit it, but stay. Wewill take a 
pair of horses and gallop over the country 
for five or six hours. When you return 
you shall have a dinner like what you are 
accustomed to at home, and I will take 
care that there shall be no discussions 
afterwards.” He laughed, which was a 
good sign. I stood to my guns, and he at 
length yielded. Lord Houghton joyfully 
ratified the programme, and two horses 
were immediately got ready. 

The animal bestrode by Carlyle was a 
large, bony grey, with a terribly hard 
mouth. He seemed disposed to bolt, and 
obviously required a strong wrist to rein 
him in. Carlyle was no longer young; 
paralysis agitans had enfeebled his right 
hand —for some time my anxiety was 
great. But after sundry imprecations and 
strenuous backward pulls, the horse was 
at length clearly mastered by its rider, and 
we fleetly sped along. Through lanes, 
over fields, along highroads, past turnpike 
gates where I paid the toll. This con- 
tinued for at least five hours, at the end of 
which we returned and handed the bespat- 
tered horses over to the groom. The 
roads and lanes had been abominable, 
mud to the fetlocks, not to speak of the 
slimy fields. Had the groom’s feelings 
been allowed open vent, we should have 
had imprecations on his part also. We 
heard only a surface murmur, but the 
storm, I doubt not, discharged itself be- 
hind our backs in the stable. Carlyle 
went to his room, donned his slippers and 
his respectable grey dressing-gown. Car- 
rying with him one of the long “ church- 
wardens,” which he always obtained from 
Glasgow, he stuffed it full of tobacco. 
Choosing a position on the carpet by the 
hall fire, which enabled him to send the 
products of combustion up the chimney, 
to the obvious astonishment of the pass- 
ing servants he began to smoke. Having 
with me at the time a flask of choice pale 
brandy, of this, mixed with soda-water, I 
gave him a stiff tumbler. The ride had 
healthily tired him, and he looked the pic- 
ture of content. At six o’clock his simple 
dinner was set before him, and he was 
warned against discussion. It was the 
traditional warning of the war-horse to be 
quiet when he hears the bugle sound. In 





the evening discussion began with one of 
the guests, and I could see that Carlyle 
was ready to dash into it as impetuously 
as he had done the night before. I laid 
my hand upon his arm and said sternly, 
“We must have no more of this.” He 
arched his brows good-humoredly, burst 
into laughter, and ended the discussion, 
I accompanied him to his bedroom, every 
chink and fissure of which had been closed 
to stop out both light and sound. “I 
have no hope of sleep,” he said, “and I 
will come to your room at seven in the 
morning.” My reply was, “I think you 
will sleep, and if so, I will come to your 
room instead of your coming to mine.” 
My hopes were mainly founded on the 
vigorous exercise he had taken; but the 
next day being Good Friday, I also hoped 
for a mitigation of the whistle nuisance. 

At seven o’clock, accordingly, I stood 
at his door. There was no sound. Re- 
turning at eight, I found the same dead 
silence. At nine, hearing a rustle, I 
opened his door and found him dressing. 
The change from the previous morning 
was astonishing. Never before or after- 
wards did I see Carlyle’s countenance glow 
with such happiness. It was seraphic. 
I have often thought of it since. How in 
the case of a man possessing a range of 
life wide enough toembrace the demonic 
and the godlike, a few hours’ sound sleep 
can lift him from the grovelling hell of the 
one into the serene heaven of the other! 
This question of sleep or sleeplessness 
hides many a tragedy. He looked at me 
with boundless blessedness in his eyes 
and voice. “ My dear friend, I am a totally 
new man; I have slept nine hours without 
once awaking.” That night’s rest proved 
the prelude and guarantee of his subse- 
quent triumph at Edinburgh. 


We had been joined at Freystone by 
Huxley,* and in due time started, all three 
together, for the beautiful metropolis of 
the north. There Carlyle was lodged in 
the house of his gentle and devoted friend, 
Erskine of Linlathen. He was placed as 
far from the noises of the street, in other 
words as near the roof, as possible. I 
saw him occasionally in his skyey dormi- 
tory, where, though his sleep did not reach 
the perfection once attained at Freystone, 
it was never wholly bad. There was con- 
siderable excitement in Edinburgh at the 
time — copious talking and _ hospitable 
feasting. The evening before the event- 

* And by the able and lamented Mr. Maclennan. 


Dr. Hirst also paid a brief visit to Freystone and was 
afterwards one of Carlyle’s hearers in Edinburgh. 
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ful day I dined at Kinellan with my well- 
beloved friends, Sir James and Lady Coxe, 
whose permanent guest I was at the time. 
Sir David and Lady Brewster were there, 
and Russell of the Scotsman. The good 
Sir David looked forward with fear and 
trembling to what he was persuaded must 
prove a fiasco. “Why,” he said to me, 
“Carlyle has not written a word of his 
address; and no rector of this university 
ever appeared before his audience with- 
out this needful preparation.” In regard 
to the writing I did not share Sir David’s 
fear, being well aware of Carlyle’s marvel- 
lous powers of utterance when he had fair 
play. Zhere, however, was the rub. 
Would he have fair play? Would he 
come to his task fresh and strong, or with 
the pliancy of his brain destroyed by 
sleeplessness? This surely is the tragic 
side of insomnia, and’ of the dyspepsia 
which frequently generates it. “It takes 
all heart out of me, so that I cannot speak 
to my people as I ought.” Such were the 
words of a worthy Welsh clergyman whom 
I met in 1854 among his native hills, and 
whose unrest at night was similar to that 
of Carlyle. Time would soon deliver its 
verdict. The eventful day came, and we 
assembled in the ante-room of the hall in 
which the address was to be delivered — 
Carlyle in his rector’s robe, Huxley, Ram- 
say, Erskine, and myself in more sober 
gowns. We were all four to be doctored. 
The great man of the occasion had de- 
clined the honor, pleading humorously 
that in heaven there might be some con- 
fusion between him and his brother John, 
if they both bore the title of doctor. I 
went up to Carlyle, and earnestly scanning 
his face, asked: “How do you feel?” 
He returned my gaze, curved his lip, 
shook his head, and answered not a word. 
“Now,” I said, ‘‘you have to practise 
what you have been preaching all your 
life, and prove yourself a hero.” He 
again shook his head, but said nothing. 
A procession was formed, and we moved, 
amid the plaudits of the students, towards 
the platform. Carlyle took his place in 
the rector’s chair, and the ceremony of 
conferring degrees began. Looking at the 
sea of faces below me — young, eager, ex- 
pectant, waiting to be lifted up by the 
words of the prophet they had chosen — 
I forgot all about the degrees. Suddenly 
I found an elbow among my ribs —* Tyn- 
dall, they are calling for you.” I promptly 
stood at “’tention” and underwent the 
process of baptism. The degrees con- 
ferred, a fine, tall young fellow rose and 
proclaimed with ringing voice from the 
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platform the honor that had been con- 
ferred on “the foremost of living Scotch- 
men.” The cheers were loud and long. 
Carlyle stood up, threw off his robe, like 
an ancient David declining the unproved 
armor of Saul, and in his carefully brushed 
brown morning-coat came forward to the 
table. With nervous fingers he grasped 
the leaf, and stooping over it looked ear- 
nestly down upon the audience. “ They 
tell me,” he said, “that I ought to have 
written this address, and out of deference 
to the counsel I tried to do so, once, twice, 
thrice. But what I wrote was only fit for 
the fire, and to the fire it was compendi- 
ously committed. You must therefore 
listen to and accept what I say to you as 
coming straight from the heart.” He be- 
gan, and the world already knows what he 
said. I attended more to the aspect of the 
audience than to the speech of the orator, 
which contained nothing new to me. I 
could, however, mark its influence on 
the palpitating crowd below. They were 
stirred as if by subterranean fire. For an 
hour and a half he held them spell-bound, 
and when he ended the emotion previously 
pent up burst forth in a roar of acclama- 
tion. With a joyful heart and clear con- 
science I could redeem my promise to 
Mrs. Carlyle. From the nearest telegraph 
office I sent her a despatch of three words : 
“ A perfect triumph,” and returned towards 
the hall. Noticing a commotion in the 
street, I came up with the crowd. It was 
no street brawl, it was not the settlement 
of a quarrel, but a consensus of acclama- 
tion — cheers and “ bravos,” and a%general 
shying of caps into the air! Looking 
ahead I saw two venerable old men walk- 
ing slowly arm-in-arm in advance of the 
crowd. They were Carlyle and Erskine, 
The rector’s audience had turned out to 
do honor to their hero. Nothing in the 
whole ceremony affected Carlyle so deeply 
as this display of fervor in the open air. 
All this was communicated by letter to 
Mrs. Carlyle ; and as I shared the general 
warmth of the time, it is to be assumed 
that my letters were of the proper temper- 
ature. She, at all events, wrote warmly 
enough about meafterwards. Wound up, 
as she had been, to such an intense pitch 
of anxiety, the thin-spun life was almost 
“slit” by the telegram. Her joy was hys- 
terical. But after a little time, aided by 
the loving care of friends, she shook away 
all that was abnormal in her happiness. 
She dined that evening with John Forster. 
Dickens and Wilkie Collins were of the 
party. She entered the drawing-room ex- 
ultant, waving the telegram in the air. 
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Warm felicitations were not wanting, and 
probably on that occasion her cup of bliss 
was fuller than it had been for years be- 
fore. 

Carlyle’s great task having ended thus 
happily he joined in festivities, public and 
private. Meat and wine I have forgotten, 
but I have not forgotten the jocund after- 
dinner songs. They were sung by their 
composers. Dry science became plastic 
in the hands of these artists; and the 
forms it assumed must have astonished 
Carlyle. He joined heartily in the fun. 
Two banquets dweli specially in my mem- 
ory —a Symposium Academicum, got up 
in Carlyle’s honor, and a dinner at the 
house of his steadfast friend, Professor 
Masson. At both hilarityran high. The 
figure of Dr. Maclagan, with eyes directed 
piteously upwards, with body bent, and 
hands clasped in agony over some excru- 
ciating medical absurdity, has left an un- 
fading photograph upon my brain. Till 
then I had thought the dinners of our 
Royal Society Club in London the most 
genial in the world; but they could not 
hold a candle to this Edinburgh Sympo- 
sium. The dinner at Masson’s was equally 
jovial. Lord Neaves was there —one of 
the most pleasant personages I had ever 
met. He was charged with his own bright 
ditties, which he sang with infective ani- 
mation. Some time previously John Stu- 
art Mill had written his “ Examination of 
the Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton,” 
wherein he had reduced the external 
world to “a series of possibilities of sen- 
sation.” Lord Neaves had thrown this 
theory into lyric rhyme. The refrain of 
his song was “Stuart Mill on Mind and 
Matter.” The whole table joined in the 
refrain, Carlyle, with voice-accompani- 
ment, swaying his knife to and fro, like 
the baton of a conductor. If, afterwards, 
in a fit of depression he described the 
time he spent in Edinburgh as “a miser- 
able time,” he must have been the victim 
of self-delusion. It was a time of joy and 
gladness which he amply shared ; but he 
seemed unable, subsequently, to shoot the 
rays of memory through the heavy at- 
mosphere which immediately surround- 
ed him. Like light rays in a fog, they 
were quenched by repercussion from his 
own melancholy broodings. In Edin- 
burgh all the necessary elements com- 
bined to render him happy. In the back- 
ground slumbered the consciousness of 
success. In the same region lay thoughts 
of his wife, whose pride in his triumph 
would reverberate its glow upon him. 
Clinging to her image were memories ofa 
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time when her union with him was deemed 
a mésalliance. Who could think so now? 
He stood consciously there as a victor over 
difficulties which would have broken to 
pieces not the feeble only but the strong 
— a victor in the chief city of his country, 
which he had entered fifty-seven years 
previously as a wayworn peasant-boy, 
Such, during his actual stay in Edinburgh, 
were Carlyle’s pleasant musings — swept, 
alas! into practical oblivion by calamity 
soon afterwards. 

Huxley and I had proposed to ourselves 
an excursion in the Highlands ; but snow 
had fallen, covering the hills and render- 
ing them unfit for exercise. Our thoughts 
turned homewards, and our bodies soon 
followed our thoughts. Before coming 
away I visited Carlyle in his bedroom. 
He was correcting the proofs of his ad- 
dress. ‘“ Now,” he said, “ the tollgates at 
Freystone are to be settled for.” I made 
light of them, and urged him to say good- 
bye. But he would not. “The thought 
of them clings to me like unwashed 
hands.” He recognized as mean the 
cause of the discomfort, and used a con- 
gruous metaphor to express it. I still 
refused to make out a bill, so he put down 
all the items he remembered, added them 
together, and said, “I owe you so much.” 
Looking over the account I retorted, with 
mock sternness, “I beg your pardon, you 
owe me fourpence halfpenny more.” He 
laughed heartily, produced the fourpence 
halfpenny, which, with an air of business- 
like gravity, I pocketed, and bade him 
good-bye. 


Immediately after my arrival in London 
I called upon Mrs, Carlyle. It was a 
bright welcome that she gave me. A deep 
and settled happiness had taken posses- 
sion oi her mind ; though she could still 
afford a flash of sarcasm for one of the 
Edinburgh audience who had visited her 
the day before. The glow of pride in her 
husband was obvious enough. Not before 
a select few, but before the world at large, 
he had won for himself renown, and for 
her choice of him, justification, She 
wrote to him, “I have not been so fond of 
everybody since I was a girl.” We 
chatted long over the occurrences in the 
north, which I thought would give her a 
new lease of happy life. Referring to her 
anxiety about the address she said she had 
never entertained the thought of his break- 
ing down. As long as he had life there 
was no fear of that. But she thought it 
quite possible that life itself might snap, 
and that he might fall down dead before 
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It must have been her lithe 


the people. 
fingers, and her high-strung nerves, that 
gave to the pressure > of her hand an elastic 
intensity which I have not noticed else- 
where. Such warmth of pressure had been 


always mine. As might be surmised, it 
was not relaxed on this occasion, when, all 
unconscious of impending disaster, I stood 
up and bade her good-bye. 

I went to the Isle of Wight, which was 
my usual refuge when tired, made Fresh- 
water Gate my headquarters, and was re- 
freshed as I had often been before by the 
broad-blown, brotherly voice of Tennyson. 
Two walks in the island have always had a 
special charm for me; one along “the 
ridge of a noble down” which stretches 
from Freshwater Gate to the Needles; the 
other along the spine of the island from 
Freshwater Gate to Carisbrook, past an- 
cient Barrows, with the Solent on the one 
side and the ocean on the other. From 
Carisbrook it was an easy walk to Cowes, 
whence steamers plied to Southampton. 
Returning from the island on the occasion 
now referred td, I chose this latter route, 
and on reaching the railway station at 
Southampton, went straight to the book- 
stall to pick up a copy of the Zzmes. On 
opening the paper I was stunned. Before 
me stood in prominent letters, “ Sudden 
Death of Mrs. Carlyle.” I sped to Lon- 
don, and on my writing-table found a note 
from Miss Jewsbury. Carlyle had arrived 
in Chelsea. ‘ For Heaven’s sake,” said 
my correspondent, “ come and see the old 
man; he is utterly heart-broken.” Ina 
few pathetic words Leslie Stephen has 
told the story of her death: ‘‘ Mrs. Car- 
lyle had asked some friends to tea on Sat- 
urday, April 21. She had gone out for a 
drive with a little dog; she let it out fora 
run when a carriage knocked it down. She 
sprang out and lifted it into the carriage. 
The carriage went on, and presently she 
was found sitting with folded arms in the 
carriage, dead.” 

I drove forthwith to Chelsea. The door 
was opened by Carlyle’s old servant, Mrs. 
Warren, who informed me that her master 
was in the garden. I joined him there, 
and we immediately went up-stairs to- 
gether. It would be idle, perhaps sacri- 
legious on my part, to attempt any repeti- 
tion of his language. In words, the flow 
of which might be compared to a molten 
torrent, he referred to the early days of 
his wife and himself —to their struggles 
against poverty and obstruction; to her 
valiant encouragementin hours of depres- 
sion; to their life on the moors, in Edin- 
burgh, and in London — how lovingly and 





loyally she had made of herself a soft 
cushion to protect him from the rude col- 
lisions of the world. The late Mr. Ven- 
ables, whose judgment on such a point 
may be trusted, often spoke to me of Car- 
lyle’s extraordinary power of conversation, 
In his noon of life it was without a paral- 
lel. And now with the floodgates of grief 
fully opened, that power rose to a height 
which it had probably never attained be- 
fore. Three or four times during the 
narrative he utterly broke down. I could 
see the approach of the crisis and prepare 
for it. After thus giving way, a few sym- 
pathetic words would cause him to rapidly 
pull himself together, and resume the flow 
of his discourse. I subsequently tried to 
write down what he said, but I will not 
try to reproduce it here. While he thus 
spoke to me, all that remained of his wife 
lay silent in an adjoining room. 

His house was left unto him desolate. 
Sympathy from all quarters flowed towards 
him, but it seemed to do him little good. 
His whole life was wrapped in mourning. 
I think it probable that in the lamenta- 
tions which have reached the public 
through the “Reminiscences,” he did 
himself wrong. His was a temper very 
likely to exaggerate his shortcomings ; 
very likely to blame himself to excess for 
his over-absorption in his work, and his 
too great forgetfulness of his wife. The 
figure of Johnson standing bareheaded in 
the market-place of Lichfield, to atone for 
some failure of duty to his father, fas- 
cinated Carlyle ; and now in his hour of 
woe he imitated Johnson, not by baring 
his head, but by lacerating his heart, 
They had had their differences — due 
probably more to her vivid and fanciful 
imaginings than to anything else. He, 
however, took the whole blame upon him- 
self. It was loving and chivalrous, but I 
doubt whether it was entirely just. I 
think it likely that in her later years she 
would have condemned some of the utter- 
ances of herearlier ones. As time passed 
she grew more and more mellow and ten- 
der — more and more into the form and 
texture of the wife needed by Carlyle. 
Had she lived a little longer his self- 
reproaches would never have been heard.* 


* There was a fund of tenderness and liberality in 
Mrs. Carlyle; but her sarcasm could, on occasion, bite 
like nitric acid. Like her husband, she could hit off a 
character or peculiarity with a simple stroke of the 
tongue. Her stories sparkled with wit and humor. 
It may be an old yarn; but she caused me to shake 
with laughter by her inimitable way of telling the story 
of an old French priest, who discoursed to his peasant 
congregation on Samson’s feat of tying the foxes’ tails 
together, and sending them with burning brands through 
the standing corn. The ruin to agricultural produce 
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Let me, however, forsake surmises and 
return to facts. He had laid his wife in 
Haddington churchyard. The summer 
had passed, and harsh, dark winter was 
approaching. To spend the winter in 
Cheyne Row with all its associations was 
more than he could be expected to bear. 
But what was to be done? A loving an- 
swer to this question came to him in his 
hour of need. The first Lady Ashburton 
had been Carlyle’s friend, and the second, 
with a more fervent nature, was no less 
so. She had taken at Mentone a beautiful 
villa, the Villa Madonna, and thither she 
pressed Carlyle to come. I saw him fre- 
quently at this mournful time, and talked 
much with him about his plans. The 
Mentone scheme he deemed at first clearly 
impracticable ; but the more it was thought 
over the more evident it became that it 
was the only really practicable course 
open tohim. As the gloom of December 
set in, the necessity of getting him away 
from London became more and more ap- 
parent. Counting the days at my disposal, 
I found that it was within my power to 
convey him to Mentone, deposit him there, 
and return in time for my personal duties 
in the Royal Institution. Lectures would 
begin, but men were there whose friend- 
ship had never failed me, and on whom I 
could rely that all things would be well 
conducted during my absence. Seeing 
the possibility, my action was prompt. I 
offered to take charge of him, cutting 
short hesitation and discussion by point- 
ing to the inexorable march of time. Over 
the packing of his pipes we had a wrangle. 
It was clearly evident that his mode of 
packing would bring the churchwardens 
to grief, and I emphatically told him so. 
But he would have his way. He knew 
how to pack pipes, and would be answer- 


was described so vividly, and with such local and do- 
mestic applications, that the people burst into weeping. 
Their sobs and tears reacted on the old priest bimeelf 
He also fell to weeping, but tried to assuage the general 
grief by calling out, ‘* Ne pleurez pas, mes enfants. 
Ne pleurez pas; ce n’est pas vrai!’”? Her voice was 
exquisitely comic as she told this story. The only inti- 
mation that I ever had of past unhappiness on her part 
was given during an evening visit when I found her 
alone. She then told me that some years previously 
she had kept a journal, in which, to relieve her mind, 
she wrote down her most secret thoughts and feelings. 
She condemned, as she spoke to me, this habit of intro- 
spection. One day she had left the book upon her 
desk, andon returning to her room, found there a vis- 
itor actually looking into the journal. He probably 
regarded it as a mere library book; but her wrath and 
rage, on finding sayings and sentiments intended for 
her own eye alone, and kept secret even from Carlyle, 
thus pried into, were uncontrollable. As she spoke to 
me her anger seemed to revive, and its potency could 
not Le doubted. When I quitted her, I carried away 
the impression that her maturer judgment had caused 
her to regard these journal entries as the foolish utter- 
ances of a too sensitive past. 
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able for their safety. Out of fifty thus 
packed at Cheyne Row, three only reached 
Mentone unbroken. I afterwards enjoyed 
the triumph of sending him fifty without a 
single fracture. 

But I anticipate. Rime was in the air, 
sucking the vital warmth out of every liv- 
ing thing when we started on the morning 
of the 22nd of December. A raw breeze 
blew in our faces as we crossed the Chan- 
nel, or rather a breeze created by the ves- 
sel’s motion, for the air was still. I tried 
to muffle him up; but immediately re- 
signed my attempted task to a young lady 
who wound and pinned his comforter in 
a manner unattainable by me. Carlyle 
was interested to learn that his kind pro- 
tectress was the daughter of Sir John 
Herschel. She was then Miss Amelia 
Herschel, she is now Lady Wade. In 
Paris we spent the night at the Grand 
Hotel de St. James, Rue St. Honoré. A 
bad sleeper myself, I had long before 
chosen this hotel, because its bedrooms 
opened into a garden. _We were well 
lodged; but some slight creak or clatter 
of a loose window roused Carlyle, who 
became vocal. Noise at night was a ter- 
ror and a torture to him. I rose, reproved 
and corrected the peccant window, the 
night afterwards passing quietly. Next 
morning we started. At the Gare de 
Lyon we were met by my lamented friend 
Jamin, a member of the Institute, who 
helped us with the railway officials, and 
sent us on our journey with a hearty God- 
speed. 

In England, as stated, the weather was 
harsh; it continued soin France. We had 
the good luck to secure a coupé in the 
Marseilles train. Throughout the day 
the landscape was cut off by freezing mist, 
and at the Lyons station the outlook was 
specially dismal; due precautions, how- 
ever, had been taken against cold. In 
view of my winter expedition to the Mer 
de Glace in 1859 I had purchased a sheep- 
skin bag, lined with its own wool, and 
provided with straps to attach it comfort- 
ably to the waist. Swathed with this to 
the hips, such heat as he could generate 
was preserved for his feet and limbs. At 
Lyons food, wine, and a bottle of water for 
the night were secured. The water-bottle 
stood on a shelf in front of us. “ Observe 
it,” I said to my companion. He did so 
with attention. At times the water would 
appear quite tranquil; then it would begin 





| to oscillate, the motion augmenting till the 
liquid splashed violently to and fro up the 
sides of the bottle ; then the motion would 
| subside, almost perfect stillness setting in. 
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In due time this would be again disturbed, 
the oscillations setting in as before. Car- 
lyle was well acquainted with the effects 
of synchronism in periodic motion, but he 
was charmed to recognize in the water- 
bottle an analyst of the vibrations of the 
train. It told us when vibrations of its 
own special period were present in, and 
when they were absent from, the confused 
and multitudinous rumble which appealed 
to our ears. This was monotonous and 
permitted us to have some sleep. On 
opening our eyes in the morning we found 
a deep-blue sky above us, and a genial sun 
shining on the world. The change was 
surprising; we had obviously reached 
“the Sunny South.” 

We rested at Marseilles, and walked 
through the sunlit city. Carlyle seated 
himself on a bench in the shade of trees, 
while I went back to our hotel. On re- 
turning I found him in conversation with 
a paralyzed beggar boy, from whom he 
had extracted the sad story of his life. 
“The poor we have always with us,” may 
be truly said of all kindreds and tongues. 
In Marseilles we had them singing in the 
streets for eleemosynary sous. Carlyle 
contributed liberally. At the proper time 
we took our tickets for Nice. In its later 
years the factory smoke which pollutes 
our air, the dyers’ chemistry which pol- 
lutes our rivers, the defacement of natural 
beauty which many of our industries have 
brought in their train, were hateful to 
him. The railway whistle, rather than the 
grand roar of the rushing locomotive, was 
his abomination. Tumult and confusion, 
especially when mixed with the stupidity 
of men and women, he detested. Such 
confusion we found at the Marseilles rail- 
way Station, and his disgust thereat was 
registered in his voice and written on his 
countenance. At Nice the railway came 
to an end, and a carriage was needed to 
take us over the hills to Mentone. We 
had a vigorous altercation at a cab-stand, 
where gross extortion was attempted. We 
retired to a respectable hotel, the courte- 
ous proprietor of which, after some wait- 
ing, provided us with the required vehicle. 
The lights of Monaco shone below us 
as we slowly crept over the hills, From 
the summit we trotted down to Mentone, 
reaching it at two o’clock in the morning. 
He was expected, and a loving friend was 
on the alert to welcome him. The recep- 
tion was such as a younger man might 
envy. It was indeed plain to me that the 
storm-tossed barque had reached a haven 
in which it could safely rest. 

I allowed myself a few pleasant excur- 
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sions in the neighborhood. We all as- 
cended to the high-perched village of Sant’ 
Agnese, whence, though strenuously op- 
posed by Carlyle, I continued the ascent 
to the summit of the Aiguille. This is 
the highest peak of the region. The sun 
was setting as I reached the top, flooding 
the Maritime Alps and the bays and 
promontories of the Mediterranean with 
blood-red light. it was a grand scene. 
We dined with the accomplished Lady 
Marian Alford. The present Lord Brown- 
low, as Mr. Cust, was there at the time, 
and a finer specimen of physical manhood 
I thought I had never before seen. After 
dinner a discussion arose about the sun as 
the physical basis of life. Carlyle’s usual 
dislike to anything savoring of materialism 
showed itself, while I, with my usual free- 
dom, told him that he was sure to come to 
grief if he questioned the sun’s capacity 
as regards either light or life. In the 
morning, at an early hour, I found him 
vigorously marching along the fringe of 
the Mediterranean. In the afternoon we 
had a long drive on the Corniche Road. 
The zenithal firmament, as we returned, 
was a deep blue, the western sky a fiery 
crimson. Newton’s suggestion — it could 
hardly be called a theory — as to the cause 
of the heavenly azure was mentioned. 
Carlyle had learned a good deal of natural 
philosophy from Leslie, of whom he pre- 
served a grateful remembrance. From 
Leslie he had learnt Newton’s view of the 
color of the sky, and he now stood up 
for it. Leslie, he contended, was a high 
and trustworthy authority. ‘ An excellent 
man,” I admitted, “in his own line, but 
not an authority on the point now under 
discussion.” Carlyle continued to press 
his point, while I continued to resist. He 
became silent, and remained so for some 
time. A dépendance of the Villa Madonna 
had been placed at his sole disposal, and 
in it his fire was blazing pleasantly when 
we returned from our drive. I helped 
him to put on his dressing-gown. Throw- 
ing himself into a chair, and pointing to 
another at the opposite side of the fire, he 
said: “1 didn’t mean to contradict you. 
Sit down there and tell me all about it.” 
I sat down, and he listened with perfect 
patience to a lengthy dissertation on the 
undulatory theory, the laws of interference, 
and the colors of thin plates. As in all 
similar cases, his questions showed won- 
derful penetration. The power which 
made his pictures so vivid and so true 
enabled him to seize physical imagery 
with ease and accuracy. Discussions 
ending in this way were not unfrequent 
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between us, and, in matters of science, I 
was always able, in the long run, to make 
prejudice yield to reason. On the day of 
my departure we all drove to Monaco— 
our warm-hearted hostess, Carlyle, and a 
young lady who was then a lovely child, 
and who is nowacharming mother. On 
the little pier I bade them good-bye and 
went on board the steamer for Nice. Al- 
most at the point where we had quitted 
the rime the train plunged into it again. 
It had clung to its clime persistently, 
while sunshine covered the Mentone hills. 


After Carlyle’s return from Mentone in 
the spring we had various excursions .to- 
gether. I accompanied him to Melchet, 
the beautiful seat of Lady Ashburton, 
and rode with him through the adjacent 
New Forest. We drove to Lyndhurst to 
see Leighton’s frescoes. We frequently 
walked together. One day, the storm be- 
ing wild and rude, a refuge from its buf- 
fets was thought desirable. He said he 
knew of one. I accordingly followed his 
lead to a wood at some distance. We 
skirted it for a time, and finally struck 
into it, In the heart of the wood we found 
aclearing. The trees had been cut down 
and removed, their low stumps, with 
smooth, transverse sections, remaining 
behind. It was a solemn spot, perfectly 
calm, while round the wood sounded the 
storm. Dry, dead fern abounded. Of 
this I formed a cushion, and placing it on 
one of the tree stumps, set him down upon 
it. I filled his pipe and lighted it, and 
while he puffed, conversation went on. 
Early in the day, as we roamed over the 
pastures, he had been complaining of the 
collapse of religious feeling in England, 
and I had said to him, “As regards the 
most earnest and the most capable of the 
men of a generation younger than your 
own, if one writer more than another has 
been influential in loosing them from their 
theological moorings, thou art the man!” 
Our talk was resumed and continued as 
he sat upon the stump and smoked his 
placid pipe within hearing of the storm. 
I said to him, “* Despite all the losses you 
deplore, there is one great gain. We 
have extinguished that horrible spectre 
which darkened with its death-wings so 
many brave and pious lives. It is some- 
thing to have abolished hell-fire!” “ Yes,” 
he replied, “that is a distinct and an enor- 
mous gain. My own father was a brave 
man, and, though poor, unaccustomed to 
cower before the face of man; but the 
Almighty God was a different matter. 
You and I do not believe that Melchet 
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Court exists, and that we shall return 
thither, more firmly than he believed that, 
after his death, he would have to face a 
judge who would lift him into everlasting 
bliss or doom him to eternal woe. I could 
notice that for three years before he died, 
this rugged, honest soul trembled to its 
depths at even the possible prospect of 
hell-fire. It surely is a great gain to have 
abolished this terror.” 


Sir Benjamin Brodie, the great surgeon, 
a man of highly philosophic mind, whose 
intimate friendship I enjoyed for many 
years before his death, always held and 
insisted that a good memory was essential 
to the making of a great man. That Car- 
lyle’s memory was astonishing numerous 
proofs could be given. One instance, 
associated with a fact of some interest, 
occurs to me as I write. When, struck 
down by the malady which has shorn away 
before their time so many precious lives, 
the gifted Clifford was approaching his 
end, I called one evening to see him in 
Quebec Street, and found Professor Croom 
Robertson at his bedside. Clifford had 
been reading a work on Germany “by 
Thomas Carlyle, barrister-at-law,” and con- 
jecture was set afloat to determine at what 
period of his career Carlyle had donned 
this designation. It was known that he 
once had thoughts of becoming a lawyer, 
but it was not known that he had ever 
used the title of alawyer. Clifford said, 
“ The subject is one which Carlyle might 
be expected to handle; the style is, to 
some extent, that with which we are so 
well acquainted, still the book is one which 
nobody, knowing Carlyle, could suppose 
him to have written at any period of his 
life.” I went down to Chelsea next day 
and made enquiries about the authorship 
of the volume. “ Oh,” said Carlyle, witha 
laugh, “that was ‘the Miracle.’” There 
was in Annandale a second Thomas Car- 
lyle, whose cleverness, when a youth, 
caused him to be looked upon as a prod- 
igy. Both he and the other Thomas sent 
from time to time mathematical questions 
to a local newspaper, and answered them 
mutually. Here Carlyle’s extraordinary 
memory and narrative power came into 
play. He ran some centuries back, struck 
into the Miracle’s family history, and 
traced it to that hour. While studying at 
the university of Marburg, I had been one 
morning startled by the intelligence that 
Thomas Carlyle, der Englander, had ar- 
rived in that historic town. On inquiry, 
however, I found that it was not my Car- 
lyle, but Carlyle the Irvingite, who had 
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come on a visit to Professor Thiersch. 
It was, in fact, the Miracle. The pro- 
fessor, a very distinguished Greek scholar 
and a pious man, had just joined the Ir- 
vingites ; hence the visit of the Miracle. 
Carlyle spoke with feeling regarding what 
he considered to be the decadence and 
spiritual waste of his namesake and com- 
petitor, who when he came to Marburg 
had, I was told, the rank and function of 
an “apostle.” 

An event, important in its relation to 
Carlyle’s memory, is to be noted here. 
Meeting one day in the Atheneum Club 
Mr. (now Sir Mount Stuart) Grant Duff, he 
informed me that an accomplished Amer- 
ican friend of his was very anxious to 
know Carlyle, but that he was held back 
by the notion that Carlyle disliked Ameri- 
cans. I was able to say upon the spot 
that this was an error. From my own 
direct questionings I had learned that the 
feelings of the old man were those of 
gratitude rather than of dislike. At a 
time when his own countrymen, failing to 
recognize his need of a form of expres- 
sion suited to his genius, had set him 
down as merely eccentric and wayward — 
meting out to him the wages of eccentric- 
ity and waywardness, and describing the 
work in which he had invested his highest 
faculty as “a heap of clotted nonsense” 
— America, through her noblest son, had 
opened to him her mind, her heart, her 
purse. Still, to make assurance doubly 
sure, I told Grant Duff that I would go 
down to Chelsea and make myself ac- 
quainted with Carlyle’s present feelings. 
I went, and mentioned this conjectural 
dislike of Americans. “ What nonsense!” 
he exclaimed ; “ bring him down here im- 
mediately.” The gentleman here referred 
to was, and is, Mr. Charles Norton of 
Harvard College. He came to Carlyle, 
and his visit was the starting-point of a 
friendship which proved its steadfastness 
after Carlyle was dead and gone. With 
chivalrous firmness of purpose Mr. Nor- 
ton has sought, and I am told successfully 
sought, to stem and roll back the foul 
wave of detraction and abuse, whereby 
inconsiderate England threatened to over- 
whelm the memory of a man to whom her 
best and bravest owe a debt never to be 
cancelled. On this sad subject, however, 
it is not my intention to dwell; but many 
patriotic men regard it as a calamity 
of unspeakable magnitude, that Carlyle’s 
opinions on the grave questions which now 
agitate us should be reduced to nullity. 
Were he amongst us he could point for 
our instruction to certain apposite phases 
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of the French Revolution, which he — in- 
comparable limner that he was!—has 
thrown upon the canvas of history. The 
manifold coiling of fraternal arms; the 
friendships sworn and resworn at the 
“ Feast of Pikes;” the pathetic Souper 
Jraternel, with citizens “ hobnobbing in 
the streets to the reign of Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Brotherhood ;” and then, ah me! the 
law of gravity illustrated by the incessant 
fall of the guillotine; the hackings, stran- 
glings, fusillades, and noyades; cargoes 
of men, women, and children sunk by 
their sworn brothers in the Loire and 
the Rhone! One can fancyjhis presage- 
ful countenance were he to witness the 
revival, in our own day, of this ghastly 
farce of “ fraternity ”’ — unsexed, it is true, 
and converted into “sisterly embraces.” 
When the manhood of England has 
departed, this nauseous sentimentalism 
may go down with the electorate — not 
before. 

My recollection here reaches back to 
two powerful and important letters pub- 
lished by Carlyle, one in the Examiner 
and another in the Spectator, during a 
former Repeal agitation. Each of them 
bore the initial “C.” as signature. His 
bold outspokenness and fiery eloquence 
had endeared him to the enthusiastic 
Young Irelanders, and it was thought that 
a word from him would, at the time, be a 
word in season. These letters had been 
read by me with profound interest when 
they first appeared, and I notified their 
existence to more than one able editor, 
when Carlyle’s name was mentioned a 
year or two ago in the House of Com- 
mons. Standing recently beside the book- 
stall at Godalming railway station, I took 
up a quaint little book, with a quaintly 
printed title on its cover—‘“A pearl of 
English Rhetoric. Thomas Carlyle, on 
the Repeal of the Union.” It was a re- 
print of one of the letters signed “C.,” to 
which I have just referred. After long 
burial it had been unearthed, and thus re- 
stored to the public. I give here a sam- 
ple of its arguments against Repeal :— 

Consider [says the pearl-diver] whether, on 
any terms, England can have her house cut 
in two and a foreign nation lodged in her back 
parlor itself? Not in any measure conceiv- 
able by the liveliest imagination that will be 
candid! England’s heavy job of work, inex- 
orably needful to be done, cannot go on at all, 
unless her back parlor too belong to herself. 
With foreign controversies, parliamentary elo- 
quences, with American sympathizers, Pari- 
sian émeutiers, Ledru Rollins, and a world just 
now [1848] fallen into bottomless anarchy, 





parading incessantly through her back parlor, 
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no nation can go on with any work. . . . Let 
Irish patriots seek some other remedy than 
repealing the Union; let all men cease to talk 
or speculate on that, since once for all it can- 
not bedone. Inno conceivable circumstances 
could or durst a British Minister propose to 
concede such a thing: the British Minister 
that proposed it would deserve to be im- 
peached as a traitor to his high post, and to 
lose his worthless head. Nay, if, in the pres- 
ent cowardly humor of most ministers and 
governing persons, and loud, insane babble 
of anarchic men, a traitorous minister did 
consent to help himself over the evil hour by 
yielding to it and conceding its mad demand 
—even he, whether he saved his traitorous 
head or lost it, would have done nothing 
towards the Repeal of the Union. While a 
British citizen is left, there is left a protestor 
against our country being occupied by for- 
eigners, a repealer of the Repeal. . 


Carlyle’s mind was not of a texture to 
be greatly flurried by the prospect of con- 
fusion and bloodshed which the repeal of 
the Union would infallibly carry in its 
train. He would have grimly accepted this 
result. But he would have been moved to 
the depths of his nature by the Liberal 
palinode of 1886, and the consequent 
spread ot untruth among a straightforward 
and truth-loving people. “A _ national 
wound,” he would have said, “may be 
healed by the healthy surgery of the 
sword, but not when it is accompanied by 
national putrefaction.” He would have 
made his own observations on the fell 
potency of that party virus, which has 
brought men whom he regarded and loved 
as younger brothers into partnership with 
so much that is mean and mendacious in 
political life. They have, I doubt not, 
their hours of misgiving, if not of self- 
accusation. 


A word or two may here be thrown in 
as to Carlyle’s relation to the “ Nigger 
question.” He undoubtedly rated the 
white man above the black. The capacity 
of rising to a higher blessedness, and of 
suffering a deeper woe, he deemed the 
prerogative and doom of the white. 
Hence his sympathy with the yellow- 
colored weavers of Lancashire, as against 
“black Quashee over the seas.” Even 
among ourselves he insisted on indelible 
differences. Wise culture could make the 
cabbage a good cabbage and the oak a 
good oak; but culture could not transform 
the one into the other. It is interesting 
to observe how Locke’s image of a sheet 
of white paper, on which education could 
write everything at will, laid hold of even 
powerful minds. 1 had many discussions 





with the late Mr. Babbage upon this sub- 
ject. His belief in the all-potency of edu- 
cation, as applied to the individual, I could 
not share. Brains differ, like voices ; and 
as the voice-organ of a great singer must 
be the gift of nature, so the brain-organ of 
the great man must also be a natural gift. 
Nobody who knew Carlyle could dream 
for a moment that he meant to be unfair, 
much less cruel, towards the blacks. “ Do 
I then hate the Negro? No; except 
when the soul is killed out of him I de- 
cidedly like poor Quashee. A swift, sup- 
ple fellow; a merry-hearted, affectionate 
kind of creature, with a great deal of 
melody and amenability in his composi- 
tion.” It was not the guilt of “a skin not 
colored like his own,” but the demoralizing 
idleness of the negro amid his pumpkins, 
that drew down the condemnation of Car- 
lyle. His feelings towards the idle, pam- 
pered white man were more contemptuous 
and unsparing than towards the black. 
‘* A poor negro overworked on the Cuba 
sugar grounds, he is sad to look upon; 
yet he inspires me with sacred pity, and a 
kind of human respect is not denied him. 
But with what feelings can I look upon 
an over-fed white flunkey, if I know his 
ways? Pity is not for him, or not a soft 
kind of it; nor is any remedy visible ex- 
cept abolition at no distant date.” In 
“ Sartor” he writes: ‘“‘ Two men I honor, 
and no third. First, the toil-worn crafts- 
man that, with earth-made implement, la- 
boriously conquers the earth, and makes 
her man’s. A second man I honor, and 
still more highly: him who is seen toiling 
for the spiritual indispensable ; not daily 
bread, but the bread of life.” 

Still, it must be admitted that Carlyle 
estimated the whites as of greater value 
than the blacks; and he deprecated the 
diversion towards the African of power 
which might find a more profitable field 
of action at home. Perhaps he saw too 
vividly, and resented too warmly, the mis- 
takes sometimes made by philanthropists, 
whereby their mercies are converted into 
cruelties. We see at the present moment 
a philanthropy which would be better 
named an imsanity, acting in violent oppo- 
sition to the wise and true philanthropists, 
who are aiming at the extinction of rabies 
among dogs, and of its horrible equivalent, 
hydrophobia, among men. Reason is lost 
on such people, and instead of reason 
Carlyle gave them scorn. Perhaps he 
was too scornful. History had revealed 
to him the unspeakable horrors of a black 
insurrection. Hence his action, as re- 
gards Governor Eyre, after the outbreak 
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at Morant Bay.* “ Hell had broken loose, 
and the fire must be quenched at any 
cost.” Perhaps he was right; perhaps 
he was wrong. The question at the time 
produced an extraordinary cleavage among 
intimate friends; but, not to my knowl- 
edge, did it produce any permanent es- 
trangement. Huxley and Spencer fought 
like brothers under a common flag; 
Hooker and myself, equally fraternal, 
under the opposite one. We surely did 
not love each other less afterwards be- 
cause of this temporary divergence of 
judgment. I fervently trust that all our 
differences may have a similar end. 


“Tt is related,” says Dr. Garnet, “that, 
fascinated by the grand figure of Michael 
Angelo, he [Carlyle] once announced his 
intention of writing his life.” He would 
have thus added to his picture-gallery 
“The Hero as Artist.” Carlyle would 
have found “ The Hero as Man of Sci- 
ence” a more fitting theme. He had 
mastered the “ Principia,” and was well 
aware of the vast revolutionary change 
wrought, not in science only, but in the 
whole world of thought, by the theory of 
gravitation. The apparently innocent 
statement that’every particle of matter 
attracted every other particle with a force 
which was a function of the distance be- 
tween them, carried the mind away from 
the merely fad/ing atoms of Epicurus and 
Lucretius to conceptions of molecular 
forces. By their aid we look intellectually 
into the architecture of crystals. But the 
inquiring spirit of man cannot stop there. 
It now recognizes, with what ultimate 
results we know not, the all-potent play 
of molecular forces in the animal and 
vegetable organisms. Without, however, 
trenching upon these points, which he 
saw as in a glass darkly, he would have 
found in Newton or Boyle an appropriate 
subject. Had he taken either of them in 
hand he would undoubtedly have turned 
out an impressive figure. Boyle especially 
would, I imagine, have appealed to his 
sympathies and love. 

The mistake, not unfrequently made, of 
supposing Carlyle’s mind to be unscien- 
tific, may be further glanced athere. The 
scientific reader of his works must have 
noticed the surprising accuracy of the 
metaphors he derived from science. With- 

* I may here say that when speaking to Governor 
Eyre upon the subject, he declared to me that he knew 
as little, at the time, about the floggings of women and 
other cruelties, as I did. But though he might have 
mitigated the severity of the verdict against himself, by 


shifting the odium on to his subordinates, he refused to 
do so, and accepted all the blame. 
3558 
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out sound knowledge such uniform exacti- 
tude would not have been possible. He 
laid the whole body of the sciences under 
contribution — astronomy, from the nebu- 
lar theory onwards; mathematics, phys- 
ics, chemistry, geology, natural history — 
drawing illustrations from all of them, 
grinding the appropriate parts of each of 
them into paint for his marvellous pic- 
tures. Quite as clearly as the professed 
physicist he grasped the principle of con- 
tinuity, and saw the interdependence of 
“ parts ” in the “ stupendous whole.” To 
him the universe was not a mechanism, 
but an organism — each part of it thrilling 
and responding sympathetically with all 
other parts. Igdrasil, “the Tree of Exist- 
ence,” was his favorite image: “ Consid- 
ering how human things circulate, each 
inextricably in communication with all, I 
find no similitude so true as this of a tree. 
Beautiful ; altogether beautiful, and great. 
The ‘Machine of the Universe,’ — alas, 
do but think of thatin contrast!” * Other 
penetrative minds have made us familiar 
with the “ Social Organism,” but Carlyle 
saw early and utilized nobly the beauty 
and the truth of the metaphor. 

In the month of May, 1840, the forego- 
ing words were spoken. Harking back to 
1831, we find him at Craigenputtock, draw- 
ing this picture: “ As I rode through the 
Schwarzwald I said to myself: That little 
fire which glows star-like across the dark- 
growing moor, where the sooty smith 
bends over his anvil, and thou hopest 
to replace thy lost horseshoe —is it a 
detached, separated speck, cut off from 
the whole universe; or is it indissolubly 
joined to the whole? Thou fool, that 
smithy-fire was primarily kindled at the 
sun.” [Joule and Mayer were scientifi- 
cally unborn when these words were writ- 
ten.}] He continues: “ Detached, sepa- 
rated! I say there is no such separation ; 
nothing hitherto was ever stranded, cast 
aside; but all, were it only a withered 
leaf, works together with all, and lives 
through perpetual metamorphoses.” With 
its parts in “ zterne alternation ” the world 
presented itself to the mind of Carlyle. 
“The drop which thou shakest from thy 
wet hand rests not where it falls, but to- 
morrow thou findest it swept away; al- 
ready on the wings of the north-wind it is 
nearing the Tropic of Cancer. How came 
it to evaporate and not lie motionless ? 
Thinkest thou there is ought motionless ; 
without Force and utterly dead?” ¢ Such 


* Heroes and Hero-Woprship, Library Edition, p. 25. 
t Sartor Resartus, Library Edition, pp. 68, 69. 
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passages — and they abound in his writ- 
ings — might justify us in giving Carlyle 
the credit of poetically, but accurately, 
foreshadowing the doctrine of the conser- 
vation of energy. As a physiologist de- 
scribes the relation of nerve to muscle, he 
hits off the function, and the fate, of dem- 
agogues in revolutionary times: “ Record 
of their thought remains not; death and 
darkness have swept it out utterly. Nay, 
if we had their thought, all that they could 
have articulately spoken to us, how insig- 
nificant a fraction were that of the thing 
which realized itself, which decreed itself, 
on signal given by them!” Thus, a howl- 
ing Marat, or a sea-green Robespierre was 
able to unlock forces infinitely in excess 
of his own. 

It was not the absence of scientific 
power and precision, so much as the over- 
whelming importance which Carlyle as- 
cribed to ethical considerations and influ- 
ences, that determined his attitude towards 
natural science. The fear that moral 
strength might be diminished by Darwin’s 
doctrine accounts for such hostility as he 
showed to the “ Origin of Species.” We 
had many calm and reasonable conversa- 
tions on this and kindred subjects ; and I 
could see that his real protest was against 
being hemmed in. He demanded a larger 
area than that offered by science for spec- 
ulative action and its associated emotion. 
“Yes, Friends,” he says in “Sartor,” 
“not our Logical, Mensurative faculty, 
but our Imaginative one is King over 
us.” * Worship he defined as “ transcen- 
dent wonder ;” and the lifting of the heart 
by worship was a safeguard against moral 
putrefaction. Science, he feared, tended 
to destroy this sentiment. I may remark 
here that, as a corrective of superstition, 
science, even when it acts thus, is alto- 
gether salutary. But preoccupation alone 
could close the eyes of the student of 
natural science to the fact that the long 
line of his researches is, in reality, a line 
strung with wonders. There are free- 
thinkers who imagine themselves able to 
sound with their penny twine-balls the 
ocean of immensity. With such Carlyle 
had little sympathy. He was a free- 
thinker of wiser and nobler mould. The 
miracles of orthodoxy were to him, as to 
his friend Emerson, “ Monsters.” To both 
of them “ the blowing clover and the fall- 
ing rain” were the true miracles. Napo- 
Jeon gazing at the stars, and gravelling his 
savants with the question: “ Gentlemen, 
who made all that?” commended itself to | 





* Book III., Symbols. 


their common sympathy. It was the sci- 
ence which, in its claims, overstepped its 
warrant — professing to explain every- 
thing, and to sweep the universe clear of 
mystery, that was really repugnant to 
Carlyle. 

Here a personal recollection comes into 
view which, as it throws a pleasant light 
on the relations of Carlyle and Darwin, 
may be worth recording. Like many other 
noble ladies, Lady Derby was a warm 
friend of Carlyle; and once, during an 
entire summer, Keston Lodge was placed 
by Lord Derby at Carlyle’s disposal. 
From the seat of our common friend Sir 
John Lubbock, where we had been staying, 
the much-mourned William Spottiswoode 
and myself once walked over to the lodge 
to see Carlyle. He was absent; but as 
we returned we met himand his niece, the 
present Mrs. Alexander Carlyle,* driving 
home in a pony carriage. I had often 
expressed to him the wish that he and 
Darwin might meet; for it could not be 
doubted that the nobly candid character 
of the great naturalist would make its due 
impression. The wish was fulfilled. He 
met us with the exclamation: “ Well, I 
have been to see Darwin.” He paused, 
and I expressed my delight. “ Yes,” he 
added, “I have been to see him and a 
more charming man I have never met in 
my life.” 


The sad years rolled on, and I began at 
length to notice a lowering of his power 
of conversation, and a tendency to somno- 
lence, which contrasted strongly with the 
brisk and fierce alacrity of former times. 
On one occasion when I called, this was 
specially noticeable. He was seated be- 
fore the fire, with Mr. Browning f for his 
companion. We entered into conversation 
which, in Carlyle’s case, was limited to 
the answering of a question addressed -to 
him now and then. I was aware of the 
poet’s habit of early rising, and of his 
hard work, and I wished to know some- 
thing of the antecedents of so strenuous 
and so illustrious a life. Mr. Browning’s 
father and grandfather came thus to be 
spoken of. Carlyle seemed at length to 
rouse himself. “ Browning,” he said, “ it 
was your ancestor that broke the boom 
stretched across the Foyle, and relieved 
Derry, when the city was besieged by 


* To whom he was indebted not only for her affec- 
tionate care of his health, but occasionally, in later 
years, for wise counsel where his own faltering judg- 
ment might have led him wrong. 

t Vigorous, when this page was written ; now, alas! 


| no more. 
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James’s army.” He named the ship. 
“Surely not,” I said, ‘it was the Dart- 
mouth.’’ In saying this, I relied more 
upon songs committed to memory in boy- 
hood,* than upon historical knowledge. 
Carlyle was right. The relief of Derry is 
described by Macaulay, who has given 
honor to whom honor is due. 

One other trivial item, almost the last, 
may be here set dcwn. In his days of 
visible sinking, I took down to him a small 
supply of extremely old pale brandy from 
the stores of Justerini and Brooks, to- 
gether with a few of the best cigars that I 
could find. On visiting him subsequently, 
I found that he had hardly touched either 
the one or the other. Thinking them 
worth a trial, I mixed some brandy and 
water in a tumbler, and placing a cigar 
between his fingers, gave hima light. The 
vigor of his puffs astonished me; his 
strength as a smoker seemed unimpaired. 
With the view of supporting him, I placed 
myself on the sofa behind him. After a 
time, putting aside the half-consumed 
cigar, he drank off the brandy and water, 
and with a smile gleaming in his eye,t 
remarked, “ That’s well over.” Soon after- 
wards he fell asleep. Quietly relinquish- 
ing my position as pillow, 1 left him in 
slumber. This, to the best of my recol- 
lection, was the last time I saw Thomas 
Carlyle. 

The disintegration of the firm masonry 
went rapidly on, and at length the noble 
tower fell. Carlyle died on the 5th of 
February, 1881. 


Immediately afterwards I was visited 
by Mr. Froude, who came to inform me of 
the arrangements made for the funeral. 
In touching language he described the 
placid beauty of the dead man’s face, con- 
trasting it with the stern grandeur of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s countenance in her last sleep. 
The brave and sympathetic Stanley wished 
to have him in Westminster Abbey; but 
this Carlyle had steadily declined. Troops 
of friends from all accessible places would 
have reverently made their way to the 
burial-ground of Ecclefechan, but it was 


* The strophe on which my opinion was founded 
runs thus: — 
** The Dartmouth spreads her snow-white sail, 
Her purple pendant flying O, 
While we the dauntless heroes hail, 
Who saved us all from dying O.” 
t I think it was the late Mr. Donne who once re- 


thought desirable to make the funeral as 
quiet and as simple as possible. Lecky, 
Froude, and myself formed a small dele- 
gation from London. We journeyed to- 
gether northwards, halting at Carlisle for 
the night. Snow was on the ground next 
morning as we proceeded by rail to the 
station of Ecclefechan. Here we found 
the hearse powdered over by the frozen 
shower of the preceding night. Through 
the snow-slop we walked to Mainhill, the 
farmhouse where Carlyle, in 1824, com- 
pleted the translation of “ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter.” It may have been the state of the 
weather, but Mainhill seemed to me nar- 
row, cold, humid, uncomfortable. We re- 
turned to Ecclefechan, I taking shelter for 
atime in the signal-room of the station. 
Here I conversed with the signal-man, an 
intelligent fellow, who seemed wishful that 
I should know that Mr. James Carlyle, 
who was still amongst them, was fit to take 
rank in point of intellect with his illustri- 
ous brother. At the appointed hour we 
joined the carriage procession to the 
churchyard. There, without funeral rite 
or prayer, we saw the coffin which con- 
tained the body of Carlyle lowered to its 
last resting-place. So passed away one 
of the glories of the world. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
MARCIA. 


CHAPTER Ii. 
THE DEBUT OF MISS THOMPSON. 


It was between five and six o’clock in 
the morning; the sun was up, and so were 
most of the four million inhabitants of 
London, the lives of most of the four mil- 
lions being spent in hard labor. A numer- 
ically insignificant minority had just gone 
to bed, and were taking repose after the 
toils of the night, for they also labor hard 
after their fashion at certain seasons of 
the year. Two of them, however, were 
still sitting up talking, and were not a bit 
sleepy, nor even tired. For these two 
young women had, for the first time in 
their lives, been taking part in a very grand 
ball. Moreover, as the ball in question 
had been given by the parents of one of 
them and as the other was strikingly hand- 
some, it is scarcely necessary to add that 





marked to me that Carlyle’s beard, by hiding the grimly 
set mouth, greatly improved his aspect. ‘* His eye was 
tender and sweet.’? A comparison of the frontispiece | 
of ** Heroes and Hero-Worship” with that of ‘* Sartor 
Resartus” (library editions) will illustrate Mr. Donne’s 
meaning and justify his observation. 
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they had taken a very active part in it 
indeed. Probably nogirl, unless she have 
been so unhappy as to lack partners, feels 
tired after her first ball. One of these — 
the strikingly handsome one, who was tall 
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and dark, and had that appearance of 
health and good spirits which is in itself 
beauty — said, — ° 

“ I should like to begin this moment and 
do it all over again. Shouldn’t you?” 

“ Well — not quite,” answered her com- 
panion, a plump little brown-haired, brown- 
eyed maiden, who might just be called 
pretty, because she was so young and had 
such a pleasant, good-humored face, but 
whose prettiness was not of the kind 
which outlasts many seasons. “ You see, 
I had to dance with a good many people 
whom | didn’t want to dance with, and 
who most likely didn’t want to dance with 
me; that rather spoilt the first part of it. 
The last two hours were nice enough.” 

“ It was all perfectly glorious from start 
to finish,” Miss Marcia Thompson de- 
clared. ‘“ What nonsense the people talk 
who say that London ball-rooms are too 
crowded todance in! Perhaps other ball- 
rooms aren’t as large as yours, though?” 
she added, with an apprehensive glance at 
her friend. 

“TI believe there are plenty larger,” 
answered Laura Beaumont. “The diffi- 
culty, it seems, isn’t so much want of 
space as want of men who can dance and 
will dance.” 

“ Well, there were enough of them to- 
night,” remarked Miss Marcia, with a 
retrospective smile of satisfaction. 

“You found enough of them, no doubt, 
and I dare say you always will. By the 
way, you ought to be congratulated upon 
one conquest you have made in the person 
of Mr. Brett.” 

“Who? Oh, that old thing? I didn’t 
know I had made a conquest of him, and 
I don’t see what there is to congratulate 
me about in it if I have. He isn’t much 
of a dancer.” ; 

“TIsn’t he? Well, at all events, he isn’t 
an old thing. He is a rising young bar- 
rister — in fact, he is already a risen one; 
only he is to rise still higher, everybod 
says. He is going to be Senmaeed, 
or attorney-general, or something of that 
sort, when he has had a little more experi- 
ence.” 

“T suppose that won’t make him waltz 
any better, will it?” 

*“‘ No, but it will add to his distinction, 
which is considered to be very great even 
now. He hardly ever goes to balls, and 
when he does he usually retires after 
standing for about ten minutes in the door- 
way. At least,so lam told; and now you 
can understand why his friends thought 
he was paying you a marked compliment 

by dancing with you three times.” 
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‘“‘ Didn’t it occur to his friends that I 
might be paying him rather a marked 
compliment by allowing him to spoil three 
dances for me? However, I admit that it 
was an involuntary compliment, and it 
shall not be repeated. The truth is that 
I hadn’t the presence of mind to refuse 
when he asked me. This is what comes 
of being both shy and benevolent.” 

Miss Beaumont laughed; perhaps she 
did not think that either attribute was spe- 
cially characteristic of her friend. 

“Well,” she said, “if Mr. Brett had 
asked me to dance only once, I should 
have felt much honored. He may not be 
very young, or very beautiful, or even very 
amusing ” 

“ He isn’t the least bit amusing,” inter- 
jected Marcia. 

“ But he sets a high value upon himself, 
and that, of course, makes his attentions 
flattering. Some day, when he is lord 
chancellor, you will perhaps look back 
upon this evening with pride.” 

“Oh, bother him and his attentions! ” 
returned Marcia. “ By the time that he 
is lord chancellor I shall be dead, I trust. 
I don’t see what there can be to live for 
after one is forty —or even after one is 
thirty,” she added, with a sigh. 

Marcia Thompson agreed with certain 
profound philosophers that the whole aim, 
object, and meaning of life is the attain- 
ment of happiness, and, although she was 
aware that happiness may be attained by 
diverse methods, she did not make the 
mistake of imagining that she herself 
could ever be happy unless she was loved. 
Moreover, she was persuaded — whether 
rightly or wrongly —that nobody would 
care very much about her after her phys- 
ical charms should have faded. It is, at 
any rate, certain that her physical charms 
had caused her to be beloved by many 
persons of both sexes who possibly might 
not otherwise have been attracted to her. 

“Miss Thompson,” her old schoolmis- 
tress had said to herin the course of a 
valedictory interview, “ you cannot but be 
conscious that you have a beautiful face. 
Beauty, my dear, is a gift of God, like 
rank and wealth and intellect, and we, who 
possess none of these things, are not 
sincere if we pretend to underrate them. 
See, however, that you make a good use 
of what has been given to you, and re- 
member that it must inevitably expose 
you to dangers and temptations. I am 
glad to think that you have the safeguard 
of a kind heart.” 

This was handsome on the part of the 








old lady, and was tolerably true into the 
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bargain. That her well-meant platitudes 
should produce much effect upon a young 
girl who was about to be launched into 
society was hardly to be expected; but 
Marcia really did not intend to make any 
bad use of heradvantages. She proposed, 
indeed, to use them, as she always had 
used them, for the subjugation of the 
hearts of others; but that did not prove 
her own to be an unkind one. Hitherto 
her conquests had been of a very innocent 
description, and it may be taken as re- 
dounding to her credit that she was adored 
by her school companions; yet one may 
doubt whether she would have achieved 
so large a measure of popularity without 
her beautiful face and her pretty little 
ways. 

Chief among her school friends had 
always been Laura Beaumont, with whose 
hospitable parents she had spent more 
than one happy vacation. For Marcia 
was an orphan, with no near relations, and 
her guardians, who were business men re- 
siding in Liverpool, were only too glad to 
place her temporarily under the wing of so 
unexceptionable a chaperon as Mrs. Beau- 
mont. Still more glad were they when, 
on the completion of Marcia’s education, 
the same good-natured lady offered to 
bring her out with her own daughter, to 
present her at court, to take her into soci- 
ety, and —as the guardians fondly hoped 
—to find a suitable husband for her. 
Well, it ought not to be difficult, they 
thought, to find a suitable husband fora 
girl who was extremely good-looking and 
had a nice little fortune of her own. So 
Marcia was now installed in Grosvenor 
Place for the season, and the ordeal of 
her first drawing-room was a thing of the 
past, and it only remained to her to amuse 
herself to the best of her ability, which 
in that direction was considerable. She 
did not think that it would amuse her at 
all to flirt with Mr. Brett ; and when, some 
days after this, Laura informed her that 
the future lord chancellor was coming to 
dinner, she only made a face, saying that 
she hoped he would not take her in. 
However, he did take her in, and, in spite 
of herself, she was somewhat impressed 
and overawed by him. 

A good many people of greater impor- 
tance and experience than Miss Thomp- 
son were overawed by Eustace Brett at 
that period of his life. Judges, it was 
Said, were a little frightened of him, for 
he was not only a clever and effective ad- 
vocate, but a good lawyer, and he had an 
awkward way of being always in the right, 
whereas their lordships, like other mortals, 
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were occasionally in the wrong. In pri- 
vate, as in public life, he had contrived to 
make himself respected, admired, and to 
some extent feared; though how or why 
he had done so would be difficult to ex- 
plain. He was a tall, spare, middle-aged 
man with a smooth-shaven face, clear-cut 
features, and thin lips, which rarely smiled; 
his conversation was not brilliant, he had 
nc high connections, nor was there any 
reason, save his eminence in his profes- 
sion (which could hardly be called a suffi- 
cient one), for his being admitted into the 
best houses in London. Yet he was so 
admitted, and he refused more invitations 
than he accepted, and he did not always 
trouble himself to be civil to his entertain- 
ers, which naturally made them take a 
good deal of pains tobe civil tohim. His 
manner with Marcia was not quite the 
same as it was with the rest of the world. 
She knew that, although she had had so 
few opportunities of observing his manner 
with the rest of the world, and the distinc- 
tion flattered her vanity if it did not pre- 
cisely touch herheart. His voice changed 
when he addressed her ; he was evidently 
anxious to interest her ; and he succeeded, 
though perhaps not quite after the fashion 
in which he had intended to succeed. For 
the rest, he did not hesitate to put direct 
questions to her about her tastes and am- 
bitions, nor was he at all lenient in his 
criticisms on her replies. 

“Qh, but you can’t live simply for 
amusement,” he said, in answer to one of 
her remarks, “ nobody can dothat. Some 
men — that is, if they have large proper- 
ties or keep racing stables or something 
of that kind—may make their amuse- 
ments a sort of substitute for work; but I 
don’t see how women can. You would 
never be able to persuade yourself that it 
was your sole mission in life to attend 
balls and dinners and evening parties.” 

“ What should you think was my mis- 
sion in life, Mr. Brett? ” inquired Marcia, 
turning her large dark eyes upon her 
neighbor. 

“The same as that of other women, I 
imagine. If you marry—as you cer- 
tainly will — it will be your mission to be 
a good wife and mother. Which implies 
a good many hours of daily work.” 

“I suppose so,” returned Marcia, with 
a grimace. ‘ The moral of that seems to 
be that I had better amuse myself while I 
can.” 

The man was doubtless a prig, possibly 
also a little impertinent ; yet he impressed 
her. His style of making love (for that 





he meant to make love was obvious) was 
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at all events original and very unlike that 
adopted by her other admirers. Of other 
admirers Miss Marcia very soon had quite 
as many as she could manage. Some of 
them were apparently serious, others were 
doubtful; but all were welcome; and she 
was the more kind and encouraging with 
them when she discovered that Mr. Brett 
strongly disapproved of the levity of her 
conduct. After the evening of the dinner 
party in Grosvenor Place she was continu- 
aily meeting Mr. Brett, who went into so- 
ciety that season more than he had ever 
done before, and she knew that he did this 
for the sake of meeting her; and he hada 
way of glancing at her severely and draw- 
ing in his lips, when she passed him on 
the arm of some gay youth or other,'which 
afforded her much gratification. 

*“ You make that poor man waste a great 
deal of valuable time,” Laura (who was 
not herself overburdened with admirers, 
and consequently had leisure to observe 
the proceedings of others) told her. To 
which she replied that she was innocent 
of any wish to draw Mr. Brett away from 
his professional labors. Nevertheless, it 
pleased her to think that he was wasting 
his time for her sake, and she was glad to 
know that he was jealous of her, nor did 
she object to the little lectures which he 
saw fit to administer to her from time to 
time. 

“‘ Does the conversation of these young 
swells interest you, Miss Thompson?” 
he asked her one evening, “or do you 
only look as if it interested you by way 
of increasing your popularity ?” 

“* All sorts of people interest me,” she 
answered. “I don’t think I care partic- 
ularly what they say, so long as they do 
their best to be pleasant. You never try 
to be pleasant, do you?” 

“Oh, yes, I try to be pleasant to the 
people whom I don’t care about ; with the 
others I try to be honest.” 

“‘ That is very flattering to me; because, 
from the general style of your observa- 


tions, I suppose there can be no doubt | 


that you class me amongst ‘the others.’ 
Honestly speaking, you consider me a 
very frivolous sort of young woman, don’t 
you?” 

“Not yet,” he answered, in his quiet, 
deliberate way. ‘ But I should say that 
there was some danger of your becoming 
so. It seems to me that you care a little 
too much for admiration and not quite 
enough whose admiration it may be. That 
is the nature of most women; but I hope 
it is not your nature — and I don’t think it 
iS. 





“ What is my nature, Mr. Brett?” Mar- 
cia inquired ; and, as she spoke, she turned 
her face towards his with an expression of 
candid curiosity. 

“Well,” he said, “ you have strong 
affections.” 

Marcia nodded. “Quite right, so far, 
Go on, please.” 

“You are not exactly vain ; but you are 
extremely anxious to be liked or thought 
well of by everybody, and that often leads 
you into saying things which you don’t 
really mean. I shouldn’t wonder if it 
sometimes led you into doing things of 
which you don’t really approve. You are 
rather deficient in moral courage, and you 
have not much self-confidence. Your in- 
stincts are certainly good ; still it is doubt- 
ful whether you will follow them, because 
you will always be under the influence of 
those with whom you may happen to asso- 
ciate.” 

“You are like those tiresome people 
who grab one’s hand after dinner and 
pretend to decipher one’s character from 
studying the lines on one’s palm,” re- 
marked Marcia. 

“* Have I deciphered it successfully ? ” 

“Oh, yes, I dare say youhave. Let me 
see ; 1 am vain, insincere, rather cowardly, 
and miserably weak. Yes; 1 should think 
that was all right. Any more compli- 
ments ?” 

“] didn’t know that you wished for 
compliments,” said Mr, Brett, with a grave 
smile. 

“Yet you appear to have discovered 
that there is nothing in the world that I 
value more.” 

“T can pay you compliments without 
turning aside from the path of strict hon- 
esty. I can tell you—only I am sure 
you are aware of it — that you have a fas- 
cination for which there is no name that I 
know of, but which will saffice to bring 
any man or number of men to your feet 
just as often as you choose to exercise it. 
I can tell you that you are already very 
powerful, and that you may travel a long 
way before you reach the limits of your 
powers. Then, of course, I can tell you, 
if you care to hear it, that you have 
eclipsed all the ladies who are called 
beauties to-night.” 

Marcia colored with pleasure. Of such 
speeches as that she felt that she could 
never have too many. But perhaps Mr. 
Brett thought that he had now been com- 
plimentary enough ; for he added, — 

“ The risk is that you may be spoiled by 
all this adulation. You may think flirta- 
tion so delightful and so amusing that it 
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isn’t worth your while to aim at anything 
else than reducing that art to perfection. 
If you do that, you will drive away the 
only people whose —er —friendship is 
worth having.” 

‘“ Meaning your own—er—friendship ? ” 
inquired Marcia, with a very fair mimicry 
of his intonation. 

“T won’t say that,” Mr. Brett replied ; 

“1 don’t give or withdraw my friendship 
lightly. But I confess that I shall be 
grievously disappointed if you turn outa 
hard-hearted flirt, like most of the girls 
whom one meets. I hope better things of 
fou.” 
, Marcia laughed and cut short the col- 
loquy by signalling to one of her partners, 
who had been hovering in the offing for 
the last minute or so. There are certain 
accusations which have never given of- 
fence to any woman since the world began. | i 
It is wrong to be a hard-hearted flirt; but 
it is not disagreeable to be stigmatized in 
that way by persons who are incapable of 
forming a just judgment and whose inca- 
pacity is due to circumstances for which 
allowance may easily be made. At least, 
Mr. Brett could not say that she had flirted 
with him. 

Nevertheless, other people said so; for 
this is a censorious world, and nobody 
will ever know how good we really all are 
and how little we intend to work mischief 
until we leara to judge of our neighbors 
by ourselves — which is a very hard lesson 
to learn. Laura Beaumont, for instance, 
told her friend in so many words that she 
was behaving abominably. 

“Tt isn’t fair, Marcia,” said she. “I 
don’t complain of your amusing yourself 
with these young men, who very likely are 
only amusing themselves with you; but 
you know quite well that Mr. Brett is in 
earnest, and, unless you are in earnest 
too, you have no business to go on like 
this.” 

“Like what?” inquired Marcia, with an 
air of innocent amazement. 

“You ought not to make him think that 
you are purposely teasing him, and that 
you care for him in reality a great deal 
more than you care for anybody else.” 

“I do hope that he is not so disgust- 
ingly conceited as to think any ‘such 
thing!” Marcia declared. 

“y don’t know about the conceit; I 


know tbat is what I should think if I were | 


in his place. It stands to reason that you 
wouldn’t sit out two or three dances in 
succession with him, if you didn’t either 
care for him or wish to make him believe 
that you did.” 


Marcia put her head on one side and 
considered this point for a short space of 
time before she answered, — 

“Well, I like him, you know. He is 
different from other men; he scolds me 
instead of flattering me, and when he is in 
a good humor he is really rather nice. I 
don’t see why I am bound to refuse his 
friendship.” 

“But perhaps he hasn’t offered you 
that?” suggested Laura. 

“ He has, though. At least, he kindly 
gave me to understand that I possessed it, 
and that I might possibly lose it if I didn’t 
amend my ways.” 

“ Oh, he has got as far as that, has he? 
Well, one knows the true name of such 
friendship. Perhaps, after all, you won’t 
lose it.” 

“Tam sure [ shaii not deserve to lose 
it,” Marcia replied demurely. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
above conversation had little influence, 
one way or the other, upon a young woman 
whose actions were guided rather by her 
heart than by her head, and who was dis- 
posed to regard the affection of her fellow- 
creatures as her prerogative. Marcia was 
a good deal more impressed by some re- 
marks which fell from her hostess a few 
days later. Good-natured Mrs, Beaumont, 
who had already married several daugh- 
ters successfully, and expected to marry 
the youngest of them without much diff- 
culty in the course of that season or the 
next, was, for the time being, greatly in- 
terested in the orphan who had been 
committed to her charge. What with her 
face and her fortune, Marcia ought, she 
thought, to make a good match, “and, al- 
though Mr. Brett might fairly be counted 
eligible, he had certain blemishes to which 
it seemed only right to call the attention 
of the inexperienced. She therefore felt 
it to be her duty to say to Marcia, — 

“* My dear, I have noticed that you see 
a great deal of that Mr. Brett, and he is 
always calling here now, instead of leaving 
a card at the door, like other people. I 
have nothing in the world to say against 
him; only —he isn’t very young, and I 
should think he might be a little bit exact- 
ing. I see that you don’t like my speak- 
ing so plainly; but the fact is that a word 
in season often prevents subsequent un- 
pleasantness, and perhaps you will forgive 
me when you remember that just at pres- 
|ent I am standing in the place of your 
mother.” 

“What do you wish me to say, Mrs. 
Beaumont?” asked Marcia, after a mo- 
| ment of hesitation. 
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Mrs. Beaumont laughed. “Not very 
much,” she answered. “I only wished to 
consult you as to whether I had not better 
tell them to say ‘not at home,’ the next 
time that Mr. Brett calls.” 

“Of course you can do just what you 
choose in your own house, Mrs. Beau- 
mont,” said Marcia. 

“‘ Quite so, my dear; but this time it is 
a question of what you may choose. I 
don’t think that, if 1 were you, I should 
choose Mr. Brett. I believe he is pretty 
well off, and he is certainly clever and his 
character is all that it ought to be; still 
he is too old for you and rather too solemn, 
according to my notions. Fortunately, he 
is man of the world enough to take a hint, 
and probably a very delicate one will suf- 
fice to prevent him from troubling you any 
more.” 

Mrs. Beaumont would not have said that 
if she had understood her protégée better. 
Marcia was quite certain that she was not 
in love with Mr. Brett; but she was 
equally certain that it would be painful to 
her to dismiss him, and she never, if she 
could possibly help it, gave herself pain. 
So she said, — 

“TI wouldn’t for the world drive any one 
away from such a pleasant house as this, 
Mrs. Beaumont. There really is nothing 
between me and Mr. Brett — nothing at 
all! I hope you won’t snub him on my 
account.” 

Mrs. Beaumont laughed again and re- 
plied, “ Very well, my dear.” No girl 
could be expected to proclaim her senti- 
ments more distinctly, and if Miss Thomp- 
son liked middle-aged lawyers that, after 
all, was Miss Thompson’s affair. No ob- 
jection was likely to be raised against this 
particular lawyer by Miss Thompson’s 
guardians. 

Thus it came to pass that, without any 
special exertion on his own part, Mr. 
Brett attained to the position of a recog- 
nized suitor. 


CHAPTER II. 
TWO ENGAGEMENTS, 


SuccEss in life is perhaps more often 
achieved by those who start without ad- 
vantages than by those who, being favor- 
ably handicapped, have leisure to ask 
themselves whether the game is worth the 
candle. At all events, the men who know 
that they have only their own talents and 
industry to rely upon are likely, if they 
have any ambition, to exert these to the 
utmost; and it was, doubtless, because he 
had done so, that Eustace Brett had risen, 





at a comparatively early age, to the front 
rank in his profession. The son of a pro- 
vincial banker, he had declined to join his 
elder brother George in carrying on the 
paternal avocations, and had been thought 
foolish for throwing away such a chance, 
Possibly he had been foolish, for his 
brother had become a London banker and 
arich man; yet he had attained to such 
eminence in the calling of his choice that 
his brother, like the rest of the world, 
respected him, and at the time with which 
we are now concerned he was making a 
large annual income. He was, in truth, 
rather industrious than talented, although 
experience had enabled him to acquire a 
knowledge of human nature which stood 
him in good stead. He believed himself 
to be an excellent judge of character, as 
indeed he was, within certain limits. No 
man can be a judge of what he has not 
seen, and there are many phases of human 
nature of which this distinguished lawyer 
was necessarily ignorant. However, he 
did not know that, and he would have had 
to be a much larger-minded man than he 
was to have even surmised it. He wasin 
all things thoroughly honest and conscien- 
tious; he had, while still young, faced the 
religious difficulties which honest and eon- 
scientious men pretty generally have to 
face, and had obtained answers which had 
seemed to him satisfactory from teachers 
of the Evangelical school; he was now 
(after passing through this mild form of 
a common disease) quite at rest in his 
mind with regard to the problems of a 
present and future life; he went twice to 
church on Sundays and gave away a fair 
proportion of his professional gains in 
charity. Evidently, the proper course 
marked out for him was to persevere in 
well-doing until he obtained the legal prize 
which was his due — to marry some worthy 
and submissive woman, to die in an hon- 
ored old age, and eventually to be depos- 
ited in Kensal Green beneath a sufficiently 
imposing weight of marble. 

But fate, which laughs at the oldest and 
gravest of us, had decreed that Mr. Eus- 
tace Brett should make himself ridiculous 
by falling over head and ears in love with 
a schoolgirl; and, as he had never been 
in love before (possibly he had never had 
the time), his love was as serious and 
earnest as everything else abouthim. He 
did not think himself ridiculous for loving 
Marcia Thompson, although he had at the 
outset great doubts as to whether she 
would be a suitable wife for him. These 
doubts were overcome when he had seen 
more of her, because her conversation 
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convinced him that she had a yielding and 
affectionate nature; but, even if he had 
not reached that happy conviction, it would 
have made no difference, for he loved her, 
and it would have been as impossible to 
him as to any other mortal to resign his 
hopes of winning her from considerations 
of prudence. Now his hopes of winning 
her were tolerably strong. It may be that, 
having hitherto obtained everything upon 
which he had set his heart, he was a trifle 
more self-reliant than a modest man should 
have been; yet hé was not wrong when 
he said to himself that she displayed an 
encouraging willingness to defer to his 
wishes. She was very young; she liked 
dancing and flattery and admiration, but 
she was discriminating enough to distin- 
guish between true gold and mere gilding ; 
added to which, she could, if she had 
chosen to do so, very easily have dis- 
missed a suitor who wearied her. Such 
was Mr. Brett’s analysis of Marcia’s char- 
acter, and, although it was not quite accu- 
rate, it did not lack plausibility. 

During this period of his life, Eustace 
Brett managed to get on with an extraor- 
dinarily small allowance of sleep. Work 
had to be done; but then also balls had to 
be attended, and naturally there was noth- 
ing for it but to take pleasure first and 
work afterwards — which is not to be 
recommended as a system. He consoled 
himself with the reflection that it was only 
temporary. A married man who has pro- 
fessional duties to discharge cannot be 
expected to go to balls, and a married 
woman should have other ambitions than 
that of shining in society. He did his 
love-making in a quiet, steady, methodical 
way. He was aware that his age was a 
little against him and that he had not a 
face which could be counted upon to cap- 
tivate a young girl’s fancy ; but he aspired 
to reach Marcia’s heart through her rea- 
son, which was, no doubt, somewhat ab- 
surd, and yet was perhaps his best chance. 

In obedience to the instructions which 
she had received, or imagined that she 
had received, Mrs. Beaumont gave orders 
that he was to be admitted whenever he 
called; and very soon it came to be an 
understood thing that he might be ex- 
pected every Sunday afternoon. Possibly 
that was why Mrs. and Miss Beaumont, 
being both of them kind-hearted people, 
happened to go out one Sunday afternoon, 
and were thoughtful enough to tell the 
butler that, if Mr. Brett should call, he 
was to be shown into the drawing-room, 
where Miss Thompson might entertain 
him until their return. However that may 





be, Mr. Brett did call at his accustomed 
hour, and was at once ushered into the 
presence of Marcia, who held out her hand 
to him, without rising from the armchair 
in which she was reclining, and said, — 

“I was wondering whether you would 
put in an appearance to-day. I am so 
glad you have, because they have left me 
all alone, and I don’t know what to do 
with myself.” 

Mr. Brett was somewhat given to the 
use of long and ceremonious phrases. 
He replied, “I am doubly fortunate in 
finding you alone, and of being the humble 
means of- providing you with some relief 
from the monotony of your own company. 
At the same time,” he added gallantly, 
“it is difficult for me to understand how 
your company could possibly be monot- 
onous.” 

“You wouldn’t,” observed Marcia, 
“have the slightest difficulty in under- 
standing it if you lived with me.” 

“TI should be glad,” answered Mr. 
Brett, ‘*to be allowed an opportunity of 
deciding that point by the test of expe- 
rience ; meanwhile, I venture respectfully 
to dispute it.” 

Marcia thought that in any case it would 
not take her very long to grow weary of 
so long-winded a companion, and it will 
be admitted that she had some reason for 
her belief. He was always wearisome 
and heavy when the conversation took 
that turn, and perhaps he was not without 
a glimmering of the truth, for he hastened 
to change it. 

“You look tired, Miss Thompson,” he 
remarked. “Are you beginning to find 
out that a London season is not only a 
very fatiguing, but a very monotonous 
thing?” 

“T don’t think I am,” answered Marcia 
musingly ; “but it isn’t quite such fun as 
I thought it would be. If other people 
enjoyed it, it would be pleasant enough ; 
the unfortunate thing is that most of them 
seem to be too stupid to enjoy it.” 

“On behalf of the stupid majority,” said 
Mr. Brett, “1 beg to assure you that we 
are less stupid than you think us. We 
enjoy society under certain conditions; 
that is, when it enables us to meet certain 
individuals.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of you /” re- 
turned Marcia not over-civilly. 

“No; but I was thinking of you. I 
am hardly what can be called a society 
man, but I have liked going into society 
this year for a reason which you can easily 
guess.” And, as Marcia laughed without 
replying, he resumed presently: “I don’t 
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say that I should like it for two years in | 


succession, because my spare time is so 
limited. I am glad to think that you also 
have found one season of perpetual racket 
enough to satisfy you.” 

“But indeed I haven’t,” Marcia de- 
clared. “I should like to have any num- 
ber of seasons of perpetual racket. I am 
not like you, you see — my spare time is 
unlimited.” 

“Weli, at present perhaps it is; but it 
will not always be so. Miss Thompson, 
I know you will not be surprised when I 
tell you that I love you, and that my dear- 
est wish is to call you my wife. You 
must have seen that for a long time past ; 
and what gives me some hope is that you 
have never discouraged me. I am nota 
very young man; but perhaps it is better 
to be loved by a man who has passed the 
age of change; and this, I think, I may 
say for myself, that if you will intrust 
your future happiness to me you will not 
regret it.” 

Marcia was considerably taken aback. 
She had not expected Mr. Brett to make 
his offer so soon, nor, indeed, had he con- 
templated doing so when he entered the 
house. He now sat, with dispassionate 
calm, awaiting her reply, which, when it 
came, was a somewhat ambiguous one. 

“ But, Mr. Brett,” she said, “have you 
considered what you are doing? I—I 
don’t think I am at all a domestic sort of 
person.” 

He answered, smiling, “* My dear Miss 
Thompson, you can’t very well know yet 
what your tastes are. I may be permitted 
to doubt whether the kind of life that you 
have been leading lately would not very 
soon pall upon you. But pray don’t think 
that 1 should ever wish to exclude you 
from the society of your friends. I should 
be very. well content to leave the question 
of excessive gaiety to be decided by cir- 
cumstances and by your own good sense.” 

“And if I were to decide in favor of 
the excessive gaiety ?” 

**] don’t think you would; but I am 
willing to take the risk. I am willing, in 
fact, to take any and every risk. Now can 
you accept me?” 

She really did not think that she could. 
She did not love him, yet she was curi- 
ously reluctant to dismiss him, and she 
knew instinctively that he was not the 
kind of man to give her a chance of recon- 
sidering her refusal. What she would 
have preferred would have been to keep 
him hanging on for a little longer; so at 


length she said, “ I can’t feel sure that we | 


care enough for one another, Mr. Brett.” 
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“You may feel sure, so far as I am 
'concerned,” he answered quickly. “] 
know I have not been an impassioned 
lover ; it is not my way to be impassioned, 
But the simple truth is, that I have never 
loved any one but you, and never shall 
love any one else. As for your feelings, 
I don’t ask or expect that they should be 
very warm towards me just now; I only 
hope that they may become so; ard I be- 
lieve that they will, if absolute devotion on 
my part can make them so.” 

Marcia gazed out through the open win- 
dow across the blaze of flowers in the 
balcony, and hesitated. What was there 
about this grave, pedantic man that at- 
tracted her? Why had she in the course 
of the last week refused two offers of 
marriage from men who were younger, 
probably richer, and certainly more attrac- 
tive in the general acceptation of the 
term? She could not answer these ques- 
tions, although the answer was not such a 
very difficult one to discover. She was 
drawn towards Eustace Brett, in the first 
place, because she did not quite under- 
stand him; in the second, because she 
was alittle afraid of him; and in the third, 
because she was not a little proud of hav- 
ing captured him. 

* You know what I am,” she began, after 
a long pause. 

“T believe I do pretty well,” he an- 
swered smilingly. 

“ Well, if you will take me for what I 
am—but Mrs. Beaumont says you are 
very exacting.” 

“7 do not think that you will find me 
that.” 

“ Then, if you are sure you will never 
expect me to be what I am not 

The next moment Eustace Brett’s thin 
lips were pressed upon Marcia’s forehead, 
and the moment after that she regretted 
her precipitancy. She had done a foolish 
thing, and she was frightened and would 
have liked to draw back, only she had not 
the requisite courage. Yet it is not im- 
probable that she would have made her 
condition of mind apparent to him, and 
that he would have granted her her release 
—for, in spite of his solemnity and prig- 
gishness, he was neither an ungenerous 
man nor a fool —if at this moment Mrs. 
and Miss Beaumont had not appeared 
upon the scene. Their entrance, of course, 
put an end to the interview, and after a 
few minutes Mr. Brett got up and took his 
leave. 

Scarcely had he quitted the room when 
Mrs. Beaumont, who was looking happy 
and excited, announced that she was the 
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bearer of a piece of news, which she was 
sure that dear Marcia would be glad to 
hear. This was nothing less than that 
Lord Wetherby had proposed to Laura 
that afternoon and had been accepted. 

“A complete surprise to me,” Mrs. 
Beaumont declared, “ though I dare say it 
may not be so to you.” 

But it was a very great surprise to Mar- 
cia, and somehow or other it was not quite 
as pleasant a one as it should have been. 
This Lord Wetherby, who was one of the 
frequenters of the house in Grosvenor 
Place, but who had never, so far as Mar- 
cia’s observations had gone, been specially 
attentive to Laura, was in all respects an 
excellent match. He was young, he was 
rich, he was by no means bad looking, and 
his temper was as good as his manners. 
Now, Laura was doubtless thoroughly 
worthy of any matrimonial prize; still it 
was a little bit astonishing to hear that 
she had secured one, and Marcia could not 
repress a sharp pang of jealousy, together 
with a sense of personal humiliation. As 
for making known her own engagement, 
she felt that, for the moment, it would be 
impossible to do that. What was her dis- 
tinguished, but mature and plebeian lawyer 
in comparison with this unexceptionable 
young nobleman? To proclaim her des- 
tiny, after hearing what Laura’s was to be, 
would be a descent to positive bathos. 

All these thoughts passed _ rapidly 
through her mind, but were not legible 
upon her face, because she had promptly 
cast herself into the arms of her friend ; 
and by the time that the embracings were 
over she had recovered her outward seren- 
ity sufficiently to resume her seat smil- 
ingly, and beg to be told all about it. But, 
although her request was complied with, 
it may be doubted whether she heard very 
much of the triumphant pean which good 
Mrs. Beaumont proceeded to sing. Not 
until late that night could she make up her 
mind to confide to Laura that she also 
was about to become a bride, and the 
warmth with which she was congratulated 
scemed to her to be a trifle excessive. 

“T am so very glad!” Laura exclaimed. 
“IT was sure you cared for him, though 
you wouldn’t admit it.” 

“Were you?” returned Marcia. “ Then 
you knew more than I did. More than I 
know even now perhaps,” she added, with 
a smile and a sigh. 

“ But then, my dear Marcia, why in the 
world = 

“ Ah, exactly ; that’s just what I can’t 
tell you. Well, he seems inclined to let 
me have my own way, which is some com- 








fort. He said he was prepared to take 
any risk.” 

**T hope you won’t accept that too liter- 
ally,” said Laura gravely. 

“Oh, I warned him that I was not a 
domestic person. I dare say I shall goto 
more balls than he will care about; but 
then of course it will always be open to 
him to stay at home.” 

Laura shook her head, for this did not 
sound to her like a very hopeful begin- 
ning; but her mother, to whom she sub- 
sequently reported Marcia’s remarks, 
laughed and did not seem tothink much 
of them. 

** Marcia is a good girl and will settle 
down into a good wife,” the experienced 
matron said. “Iam rathersorry that she 
is going to marry a man so much older 
than herself; but, after all, it is her own 
choice, and he will certainly be kind to 
her. I should think he was just — and 
even generous, in his way.” 

In the way of money, at all events, Mr. 
Brett proved himself to be generous ; for 
he insisted that Marcia’s fortune should 
be settled upon herself ; and this gave her 
guardians a good opinion of him. The 
guardians, indeed, thought that the girl 
had done quite as well for herself as could 
be expected. They were not sorry to be 
relieved of their responsibilities; they 
considered that she had shown a discre- 
tion beyond her years in selecting a hus- 
band of established reputation and un- 
blemished character, and they gladly fell 
in with Mrs. Beaumont’s suggestion that 
the wedding ceremony should be solem- 
nized at the same time and place as that 
of her daughter and Lord Wetherby. 
Marcia herself, after the first moment of 
repentance which has been mentioned, was 
disposed to acquiesce in her lot. She 
really liked her betrothed, who was not 
always as tedious as he has appeared in 
the last few pages; he gave her some 
beautiful presents, he deferred to all her 
wishes and seemed sincerely anxious to 
make her happy. Evidently his love was 
of a practical rather than of a demonstra- 
tive kind; but perhaps, under all the 
circumstances, that was hardly a matter 
for regret. 

So Marcia’s first London season, which 
was also to be her last as a spinster, 
passed away, and on the eve of the day 
appointed for the double wedding the two 
girls renewed the vow of eternal friend- 
ship which they had exchanged at school, 
promising that in the future, as in the 
past, they would tell one another every- 
thing. 
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“ Not that you will have much to tell,” 
Marcia remarked. “You adore Lord 
Wetherby, who adores you, and you will 
just go on like that until one of you dies. 
You will be perfectly happy, and do you 
think you will ever be a little dull? No; 
I suppose not.” 

“| hope not,” answered Laura, “and I 
hope you will be as happy as we shall.” 

“Oh, there’s no telling. I may have a 
dull life or I may have a merry. one; the 
doubt is what consoles me. Nowadays 
when people start for India or Australia 
they simply take their passage as if they 
were getting into a railway carriage. It 
is safe and comfortable; but it isn’t inter- 
esting. In old times, before they under- 
took such a voyage, they made their wills 
and took leave of their friends, and there 
was no certainty at all that they would ever 
reach their destination. All sorts of ex- 
citing adventures might happen to them. 
They might be wrecked or captured by 
pirates or fifty things. Now, that is the 
sort of voyage that I am about to set out 
upon.” 

“| think I prefer the safety and comfort 
to the excitement,” said Laura. 

“Well, I don’t think Ido. That is the 
difference between you and me, my dear.” 


From Temple Bar. 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


CASANOVA. 


On the morning of the 25th of July, 
1755, a prisoner, attended by a gaoler and 
two archers of the guard, passed across the 
Bridge of Sighs at Venice to the cells of 
the Piombi. The captive was a man of 
thirty, tall and strong in figure, with a face 
of Mephistopheles, an African complexion, 
and a pair of glittering eyes. His dress 
was that of a Venetian noble — a flowered 
coat laced with silver, a yellow vest, 
breeches of red satin, and a hat with a 
white plume. The charge against him 
was a strange one. He had been eon- 
demned by the inquisitors of state as a 
wizard who had sold his.soul to Satan! 

This man was Casanova, the tale of 
whose captivity and strange escape we are 
about to tell. But first we must glance 
back at the events to which his present 
plight was owing. What was the story of 
this man of magic? 

Briefly, it was this : — 

His father, Gaetan Casanova, a man of 
ancient Spanish race, having tossed away 


his property at twenty-eight, joined a troop | 
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| of. strolling players, in which he occupied 
|a place so humble that a cobbler, with 
whose pretty daughter of sixteen he fell 
in love at Venice, disdained him as a son- 
in-law. Gaetan, in this predicament, ran 
off with his Zanetta, and married her in 
secret; and on the 2nd of April, 172s, 
their first child, Jacques, was born. The 
troop of actors was soon afterwards en- 
gaged to start for London, and the child 
was left at Venice with his grandmother — 
the cobbler’s wife. He was brought up 
well and kindly; but his constitution was 
not strong; and at eight years old habitual 
fits of bleeding at the nose reduced him to 
aspectre. One of the earliest of his rec- 
ollections was that of being taken, drip- 
ping blood, to the den of an old crone who 
had the reputation of a witch, of finding 
the hag squatting on a mat, amidst a circle 
-. olack cats, of being shut up in a great 
chest, chanted over by the sorceress, and 
half stifled with the smoke of burning 
drugs. The incantation or the fuming 
spices seemed for a time to have restored 
him; but soon the bleeding fits returned 
more stubbornly than ever. As a last 
resource it was resolved to try a change 
of air; and on the day wher he was 
nine years old he was sent to school at 
Padua. There his life was far from happy. 
His food was bad and scanty; and at 
night he slept with three or four compan- 
ions, in an attic where the rats, which ran 
in swarms across his pallet, froze his blood 
with horror. But the air of Padua worked 
wonders ; the fits of bleeding ceased ; his 
health returned; his appetite became so 
ravenous that often he was forced to creep 
at dead of night into the kitchen to prey 
upon the herrings and the sausages which 
hung drying in the smoke of the great 
chimney. In school his ready wits soon 
made him the best scholar in his class; 
nor was it long before he knew as much of 
logic and of Latin as his master, as well as 
of an art which afterwards proved much 
more useful to him, how to play the violin. 
At fourteen, his mother, who had pros- 
pered on the stage, placed him in the 
University of Padua. That great seat of 
learning then drew students from all parts 
of Europe ; but Casanova fell in with a set 
of riotous companions, and added chiefly 
to his stock of knowledge how to make a 
bank at faro, how to run up debts with 
jewellers and tailors, and how to knock 
down sentries in the streets at night. 
Nevertheless, at sixteen he read the Latin 
theme for his degree of doctor, and, at kis 
mother’s wish, at once took orders in the 
Church of Rome. 
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But Casanova was not destined to adorn 
the Church. Pleasure-loving, giddy, vain, 
with no more conscience than an imp, the 
duties of a priest turned out by no means 
to his taste. The necessity of clipping off 
his lovelocks hurt him to the soul; and 
having, on the feast day of St. Joseph, been 
selected to pronounce a sermon, he signal- 
ized the choice by dining with some gay 
companions, by drinking too much wine, 
and by falling headlong in the pulpit, to 
the scandal of his flock. 

It was then proposed that he should 
spend a period of retirement in a college 
of theology at St. Cyprian. He entered; 
but, as he took no pains to keep the rules 
of the establishment, he found himself, in 
no long time, locked up for punishment in 
the prison of St. Andrew —a fort which 
stood, surrounded by the water, just at the 
spot where, on the day of their ascension, 
the doges cast the ring into the sea. It 
was thought that here at least he would 
be out of mischief; but the notion was an 
error ; Casanova merely turned his durance 
to account to revenge himself with safety 
on a bailiff, named Razzetta, who had pes- 
tered him about a debt. He first pre- 
tended to have sprained his ankle, and the 
surgeon was called in to bind it up; he 
then bribed a gaoler to be ready with a 
gondola, slipped at nightfall from his win- 
dow, rowed to Venice, caught Razzetta 
entering his house, thrashed him soundly, 
tossed him into the canal, rowed back in 
the darkness to his window, entered and 
replaced his bardages, and _ instantly 
awoke the garrison with piercing cries. 
He was found, to all appearance, dying of 
internal spasms; the surgeon was roused 
up, a drug was administered, and grad- 
ually the spasms passed away. Next day 
Razzetta brought an action for assault and 
battery; but in vain, the adi was unas- 
sailable. Every official in the fort was 
ready to take oath that at the time when 
the assault was said to have been commit- 
ted, the accused was lying helpless in his 
cell with a sprained ankle and a fit of colic. 

Then the Bishop of Martorano, who was 
acquainted with his mother, promised to 
look after him, and to push his fortunes; 
and Casanova, with money in his purse, 
and with a well-filled trunk, set out by way 
of Rome and Naples to the bishop’s see. 
He had, however, only reached Chiozza 
when he fell in with some boon com- 
panions, made a little bank at faro, and 
lost every coin in his possession. Every 
gambler is aware that luck must turn, 
Casanova pawned his trunk for thirty 
sequins to a Jew, made another little bank 





at faro, and was again drained dry. By 
chance he made acquaintance with a monk 
named Stephano, who was about to beg 
his way to Rome. The pair agreed to go 
together ; but as the pace of brother Ste- 
phano was about a league a day, the 

travelled like the tortoise and the snail. 
The monk, moreover, proved to be a reck- 
less thief, who crammed the pouches of 
his frock with unconsidered trifles, from 
sausages to truffles, wherever he could 
find them; and Casanova, who preferred 
a safer mode of roguery, and who had no 
longing to be sentenced to the galleys, at 
last informed him plainly that he was a 
rascal, Stephano retorted that Casanova 
was a beggar, whereupon the latter 
knocked him down and left him lying ina 
ditch. Five days later Stephano came up 
with Casanova at a tavern, where he lay 
recovering from a sprain which he had 
gained in jumping through a hedge, and 
about to sell his coat to pacify the land- 
lord. From this extremity the easy-tem- 
pered monk relieved him, and the pair 
went on together as before. 

But at Rome they parted; and thence 
to Martorano Casanova, having no longer 
Stephano to pilfer for him, was forced to 
forage for himself. And now a certain 
natural gift of knavery began to manifest 
its presence in him. At Naples he came 
across a wealthy Greek, who had a stock 
of quicksilver to sell. Casanova took a 
jar of quicksilver, added secretly some 
lead and bismuth, and showed the Greek 
his quicksilver increased in bulk. The 
Greek, eager to acquire the art of conjur- 
ing three jars of quicksilver into four, 
purchased the secret for a hundred se- 
quins. It was left him to discover, what 
Casanova had omitted toinform him, that, 
although he had increased his stock ia 
trade, his quicksilver was spoilt. 

In the mean time Casanova travelled at 
his ease to Martorano. Already he be- 
held in his mind’s eye the bishop’s palace 
gay with company, with books and pic- 
tures, dainty dishes and rare wines. He 
found the prelate in a crazy dwelling, of 
which the furniture was such that a mat- 
tress for himself had to be dragged off the 
bishop’s bed. The whole income of the 
see was eighty pounds a year. Cowkeep- 
ers and market-women were the sole soci- 
ety. Casanova cast a glance upon the 
congregation gathered in the chapel, be- 
sought the bishop’s blessing and dismissal, 
and, sixteen hours after his arrival, started 
back to Rome. 

He carried with him from the bishop a 
letter of introduction to Cardinal Acqua- 
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viva. 
graciously, lodged him in his palace, and 
promised to provide for him. And now, 
for the first time, his life began to realize 
his dreams. He had the joy of talking 
every day with cardinals and cavaliers, of 
breathing honeyed speeches in the ears of 
fair contessas. He was received in pri- 
vate by the pope himself, and kept the 
Holy Father laughing for an hour. He 
seemed, in brief, to have become at once 
the darling child of fortune; nor was it 
this time altogether his own fault that 
fortune changed her face. 

The cardinal had bade him study 
French. His language master had a 
pretty daughter, with whom one of Casa- 
nova’s fellow-pupils fell in love. As her 
father frowned upon his suit Barbara put 
on an abbé’s dress, and ran away with 
him. The old man chased them with a 
band of guards, and took the lover pris- 
oner; but the false abbé passed unrecog- 
nized, and escaped into the night. Bar- 
bara came flying up to Casanova’s rooms, 
besought him as her only friend to hide 
her till the storm was over, and fell faint- 
ing at his feet. He consented; but the 
act of friendship cost him dear. Next 
day he sent her to the cardinal to tell her 
story; and Acquaviva, moved to pity, 
placed her for protection in a convent, 
until her lover should be free. But Bar- 
bara had been noticed as she stole into 
the palace; and tongues of scandal soon 
began to wag of Casanova and of pretty 
girls dressed up as abbés. No scandal 
was allowed to touch the house of Acqua- 
viva. The cardinal sent for Casanova, 
and told him plainly, though with sorrow, 
that he must take his leave of Rome. 
**Choose any other city you prefer,” said 
Acquaviva, “and I will start you there.” 
Casanova chose the first that came into 
his head, which happened to be Constan- 
tinople. The cardinal gave him, together 
with seven hundred sequins, a letter toa 
pasha in that city. And Casanova was 
adrift once more. 

He was weary of the Church. Nature, 
in his opinion, had designed him for a sol- 
dier, and he determined to let Nature have 
her way. He left Rome as an abbé; but, 
to the amazement of his friends at Ven- 
ice, he reappeared there, blazing in a gor- 
geous uniform, with purple vest, gold 
epaulets, and red cockade. To account 
for those insignia, to which his only right 
was that of having paid a tailor for them, 
he prociaimed that he had just been serv- 
ing in the troops of Spain. Nobody be- 
lieved this story; and he speedily discov- 
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That great potentate received him | ered, to his great vexation, that, like the 


jackdaw in the peacock’s feathers, he ran 
some risk of being laughed at. To stop 
the mouths of scoffers, he bought an en- 
signship in one of the State troops, then 
posted at Corfu; but as he still desired to 
visit Constantinople, he was granted leave 
of absence for six months to make a trip 
there. 

Accordingly, he sailed from Venice. 
The voyage at first was easy; but off the 
island of Curzola a storm sprang up which 
put the ship in peri!. The chaplain, an 
ignorant and superstitious priest, took his 
stand on deck, and, with his missal in his 
hand, prayed loudly to the demons of the 
storm. Casanova laughed, whereon the 
priest denounced him as an atheist, a 
Jonah who had called the tempest on their 
heads. The sailors, white with terror, 
were not long in acting on this hint. One 
of them crept stealthily to Casanova, 
watched his moment, and pushed him over 
the ship’s side. Nothing but a miracle of 
fortune saved him. As he fell, the fluke 
of the ship’s anchor caught his coat and 
held him swinging in mid-air. There the 
sailors left him ; but a soldier who was on 
the vessel flung him down a rope and 
hauled him to the deck. The crew were 
clamoring to fling him back again, when 
the priest discovered that the culprit had 
about him a Greek parchment, which pro- 
fessed to be a love-charm. Here, plainly, 
was the reason of the tempest! A bra- 
zier was fetched, the charm was thrown 
upon the coals, and, as the burning parch- 
ment writhed and cracked, the priest cried 
out that it was a fiend in torment. Fortu- 
nately, at the same time the wind began to 
fall; the sailors lost their terror; and Ca- 
sanova was allowed to live. 

At Constantinople Casanova, bearing 
the letter from the cardinal, called on 
Osman Pasha, whose help, however, he no 
longer needed. The pasha was a curious 
character. His true name was Count 
Bonneval, he had been an officer at Ven- 
ice, but had transformed himself into a 
Turk to gain the favor of the sultan. He 
was now an old man, jovial, fat, and lazy. 
The sincerity of his conversion to the pre- 
cepts of the Prophet, especially to that 
which tells against the use of wine, Ca- 
sanova had soon an opportunity of observ- 
ing. The pasha invited him to step into 
his library. To his surprise, the shelves 
were screened with curtains, in front of 
which were iron gratings. Osman took a 
key, unlocked a grating, and drew aside 
the curtain. The pasha’s books were bot- 
tles of choice wine! 
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This friendly welcome was succeeded 
by adinner. At the pasha’s table Casa- 
nova made acquaintance with a fine old 
Turk, named Josouf Ali, a man of wealth 
and a philosopher. Ali conceived for 
Casanova an amazing liking, repeatedly 
invited him to his own house, and there, 
across the hookahs and the hydromel, dis- 
cussed with him for hours the doctrines 
of the Prophet. At last this curious friend- 
ship reached a climax. Ali possessed a 
daughter of fifteen, named Zelnie, whose 
lustrous eyes and skin of alabaster, the 
ease with which she talked in Greek and 
in Italian, the skill with which she painted, 
worked in wools, and warbled to her harp, 
made her a treasure worthy of a sultan. 
He proposed that Casanova should be- 
come a Turk, should marry the enchant- 
ing Zelnie, and should, at the same time, 
become possessor of her dowry, a palace, 
a troop of slaves, and an abundant in- 
come. 

Casanova was dumbfounded. The offer 
dazzled him; but still he wavered. To be 
a turbaned Turk, to drink no wine, to learn 
to jabber a barbaric lingo, to hide for life 
his brilliance in obscurity, above all to run 
the risk of finding Zelnie, when the mar- 
riage-veil was lifted, not quite the paragon 
her father thought her — these things 
made him pause. It was not, however, 
till the eve of his departure that he de- 
cided to decline. Ali, so far from being 
piqued at this magnanimous refusal, piled 
the vessel’s deck with rich mementos of 
his friendship — mementos which Casa- 
nova, when the ship touched Corfu, imme- 
diately converted into cash. 

At Corfu, where he joined his regiment, 
everything seemed in his favor. He was 
rich, gay, popular among his comrades, 
welcomed in the best society. He passed 
there just a year. At the end of that time 
he had been ruined at the faro table, had 
pawned his jewellery, was hopelessly in 
debt, and had lost his chances of promo- 
tion. Having made the town too hot to 
hold him, he arrived at the conclusion 
that the army was no place for a philoso- 
pher. He sold his commission for a hun- 
dred sequins, and returned forthwith to 
Venice. 

His new project was to live by gaming 
—a strange device for one who, in the 
effort to be Captain Rook, had so often 
found the fate of Mr. Pigeon. He tried 
his luck, however; but in a week he was 
without a ducat. In order to keep him- 
self from perishing of hunger, he was glad 
no earn a pittance as a fiddler in the thea- 
tre of St. Samuel. 


| 
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His companions in this new position 
were the Hectors and the Tityre-Tis of 
Venice. Their diversion, when the play 
was over, was to Sally, flushed with wine, 
into the streets, to bully quiet passengers, 
to skirmish with the guards, to cut the 
ropes of gondolas, to set the church bells 
pealing an alarm, to send physicians and 
confessors to the beds of men in perfect 
health. 

Casanova was, for nearly half a year, a 
ruling spirit of this gang of worthies. 
But a freak of fortune was again before 
him. 

One night, on issuing from a palace 
where he had been fiddling at a wedding 
dance, he saw a signor ina scarlet cloak, 
who was descending to his gondola, drop 
a letter on the steps. Casanova restored 
the letter to its owner, who, in return, on 
finding that they were going in the same 
direction, invited him to step. into his 
boat. Casanova did so, and they Sw‘ed ; 
but as they glided up the long canal, the 
signor suddenly fell forward in a fit. 
Casanova sprang ashore, brought a sur- 
geon running in his nightcap, and having 
seen the patient bled, conveyed him to his 
palace and took his post at the bedside. 
The surgeon applied a plaster made of 
mercury to the sick man’s chest, and left 
him for the night; but by the action of 
the drug the patient in a little while was 
gasping in convulsions, and to all appear- 
ance dying. Casanova plucked the plaster 
off again, and by that simple action made 
his fortune. Next day the patient was 
much better. He vowed that the doctor 
was a quack, that he owed his life to Ca- 
sanova, and that no other should attend 
him; and thus it came to pass, that when 
the doctor made his visit in the morning 
he found the upstart fiddler in his place, 
and rushed out of the house in rage and 
horror. 

Thus strangely turned into a sage, Ca- 
sanova set himself to play the part. Signor 
Bragadin, though one of the most illustri- 
ous lords of Venice, was superstitious to 
the point of mania. Casanova delivered 
his opinions with an air so solemn, he 
quoted from the works of learned writers 
(which he had never read) with such felic- 
ity and ease, that Bragadin believed his 
wisdom supernatural. He hinted this be- 
lief to Casanova—and Casanova was 
ready with a story. He confessed that an 
ancient hermit, whose cave was in the 
mountains of Carpegna, had revealed to 
him the mystery of Solomon’s clavicula, 
which is the art of prophesying by the use 
of numbers—a secret which he himself 
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was forbidden to reveal, under pain of 
dying suddenly within three days. Bra- 
gadin, to whom the art of sorcery was the 
most sublime of sciences, panted to con- 
sult the oracle. Under the promptings of 
the prophet it responded, as oracles in all 
ages have responded, sometimes clearly, 
sometimes darkly, but never so as to be 
caught inerror. The signor was in ecsta- 
sies. As he could not work the augury 
himself, he resolved to keep possession of 
the augur; and forthwith Casanova, to his 
own amazement, found himself installed 
in rich apartments in the palace, his pock- 
ets full of money and a troop of lacqueys 
at his service, proclaimed to all the world 
of Venice as Signor Bragadin’s adopted 
son! 

He had already been by turns an abbé a 
beggar, an ensign, and a fiddler; he was 
now a combination of quack, prophet, and 
grandee. Except when called upon to 
work his oracle, he had no task but to 
amuse himself, It is perhaps not strange 
that he was soon in new disaster. 

One of his acquaintances, a merchant 
named Demetrio, whose jealousy he had 
excited, contrived a trick to make him 
look ridiculous. Demetrio sawed the 
plank which ran across a certain bogey 
trench, with the result that Casanova, who 
was the first among a troop of gay com- 
panions to pass over, fell plump into the 
bog up to the ears. A crowd of rustics 
hauled him out with ropes, an indistin- 
guishable lump of mud, at which his giddy 
comrades screamed with laughing. Burn- 
ing to requite this witticism, Casanova 
crept by night into a burial-ground, cut off 
the arm of a dead body, hid himself be- 
neath Demetrio’s bed, and at the dead of 
night began to tug the blankets. Deme- 
trio, waking, cried to the tomfool beneath 
him, that it was vain to try to scare him 
with a ghost; at the same time he made a 
snatch into the darkness, caught the dead 
hand, which Casanova suddenly released, 
and instantly fell backwards in a swoon 
of terror. He had been, in strict truth, 
scared out of his senses. 

This outrageous act aroused a perfect 
tempest. Demetrio’s friends burst into 
vows of vengeance; the inquisitors pre- 
pared to seize the culprit on a charge of 
sacrilege. Casanova was compelled to fly 
from Venice. Being well supplied with 
money, he wandered from city to city at 
his ease. At Paris, where his younger 
brother, afterwards the famous painter, 
was then studying, he resided for some 
time; and as he was a scholar, a talker, 


and a boon companion, ever ready to play, | 
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to flirt, to spout Ariosto, or to write a bal- 
lad to a lady’s eyebrow, the society of 
wits and beauties opened to him readily, 
He also worked his oracle ; and here again 
he found no lack of people panting to be 
dupes. Sober merchants consulted him 
about the safety of their argosies; anda 
cynic might find food for mirth in the 
reflection that the Duchess of Chartres 
herself sent for him to the Palais Royal, 
and demanded of his oracle how to cure 
her pimples. 

At length the danger having, as he 
thought, subsided, he returned to Venice, 
But in this he was in error. The charge 
of sacrilege was not revived against him; 
but reports of his clavicula had been 
noised abroad; he was accused of prac- 
tising unholy arts; and the spies of the 
Inquisition were upon his track. One of 
these was ready with a proof that Casa- 
nova was in league with Satan; for it had 
been remarked that, often as he lost his 
stakes at faro, he never called upon the 
devil as the cause of his ill-luck. An- 
other spy, who gained admittance to his 
chamber on pretence of showing him some 
jewels, observed some books on sorcery 
lying on the table — “ Solomon’s Charms,” 
“The Conjurations of the Demons,” 
“Zecor-ben,” and “Planetary Hours.” 
Casanova’s purse was just then empty; 
and the spy, under the pretext of selling 
these rare works at a high price to a vir- 
tuoso, bore them straight to the inquisitors. 
The next day he returned them, but in 
the mean time Casanova’s fate was sealed. 

A few mornings later, before daybreak, 
as he was sleeping in his bed, a hand was 
laid upon his shoulder; he started up, 
and saw a guard of the tribunal, with a 
group of archers, who had come to take 
him. At that sight a shiver thrilled him 
to the heart—and he well might shiver, 
for he was at the mercy of an awful 
power, 

Casanova left his bed, dressed himself 
with care, and followed the arrester; and 
thus in a few minutes he was on his way, 
as when we saw him first, across the 
Bridge of Sighs towards the cells of the 
Piombi. 

Those cells are the garrets of the doge’s 
palace, the name springing from the 
plaques of lead which form the palace- 
roof. Casanova was conducted by the 
gaoler, a rough fellow named Lorenzo, 
who also, on occasion, served as hangman, 
along a corridor, from which opened half-a- 
dozen little iron-studded doors. Through 
one of these, so dwarfish that his head on 
entering was almost on a level with his 
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knees, he was thrust into a cell in which 
it was impossible to stand erect, and in 
which the only light that entered glim- 
mered through a narrow grating in the 
door. The cell was absolutely bare ; but 
he was told that he might buy himself a 
chair, a table, and a bed. When these 
were brought, he was informed that food 
would be supplied him once a day, at day- 
break. And he was left alone. 

The time was in the dog-days, and the 
hot leads turned the cell into an oven, in 
which, although he stripped himself of 
every rag, the prisoner was half melted. 
At nightfall, when he stretched himself 


upon his pallet, his rest was broken by 


gigantic rats which scoured along the cor- 
ridor, and by the great bell of St. Mark’s 
tower pealing forth the hours. Nor were 
his meditations more consoling ; how long 
this state of misery might last, he could 
not tell, He had undergone no trial — he 
had received no sentence; he might be 
left there for a week or for a year, or he 
might wither out his lifetime in captivity. 

Day by day went by; August and Sep- 
tember passed, and with them passed all 
hope of swift release. Sometimes the 
solitude of his cell was broken by the en- 
trance of a fellow-prisoner ; first, a count’s 
valet, who had been caught eloping with 
his master’s daughter and a box of jewels ; 
then a wizen, little red-eyed money-lender, 
like a screech-owl, who had tried to swin- 
dle his own partner. These delectable 
companions came and went; but the 
months. passed, and Casanova was a Cap- 
tive still. Gradually, his whole thought 
fixed itself upon another road to freedom. 
Was there no chance of scheming an 
escape ? 

At stated periods, while his cell was 
being swept, he was allowed to walk into 
the corridor, which was secured by a 
strong door. Inacorner of the corridor 
was a heap of rubbish. Casanova pried 
into the heap and came across an iron 
bolt, an inch in thickness and some two 
feet long. This instrument, together with 
a fragment of black marble, he smuggled 
to his cell beneath his coat. There he set 
himself to grind the bolt into a point upon 
the piece of marble; and after a week’s 
constant labor, during which his hands 
were worn to blisters, a long, sharp point 
was made. 

Casanova was well acquainted with the 
palace buildings. He reckoned that his 
cell was situated just above the hall of the 
inquisitors, and he laid a plan accordingly. 
He resolved to pierce the cell floor with 


his bolt, to descend into the hall by ropes | ried with him by an archer. 
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made out of strips of bedding, to lie in 
wait until the door was opened, and then 
to make a rush for freedom. The project 
was a mad one; but the ache for liberty 
had brought him to that desperate temper 
which is ready for strange deeds — the 
temper which drove Treuck to burrow 
like a mole beneath his prison walls, and 
Monte Christo in the Chateau d’If to 
stitch himself into the dead man’s sack, 
in order to be cast into the sea, 

He could not work, however, without 
light, and the wretched gleam which 
struggled through the grating lasted only 
about five hours a day, the rest was pitchy 
darkness. Casanova schemed again; he 
possessed a wooden bowl from which he 
ate his broth, and a flask of salad-oil was 
part of his provisions, strips torn off his 
shirt provided him with wicks, and a scrap 
of stuffing from his coat with tinder; 
while, by pretending that he had the tooth- 
ache, for which a gun-flint steeped in 
vinegar was a sovereign cure, he obtained 
a couple from the gaoler. As soon as he 
was left in solitude, he struck his flints, 
and saw, with indescribable delight, his 
rude lamp flare out bravely on the dark- 
ness of his cell. 

Armed with his bolt, and lighted by his 
lamp, he set to work to dig into the planks 
beneath his bed, gathering, as he worked, 
the fragments in a handkerchief, to be 
emptied into the heap of rubbish in the 
corridor. Except at the hour at which 
the gaoler visited the cells, he labored 
night and day; the work was hard and 
slow, but in three weeks the planks were 
pierced, and through a tiny hole, which 
could be speedily enlarged, he was able 
to peer down into the hall. 

His rope was made, and all was ready; 
and he was waiting, with a bounding heart, 
for night to bring the hour of his adven- 
ture, when all at once he heard, outside 
his cell, the bolts which locked the corri- 
dor shoot back, His first thought was 
that he was free — that his order of release 
had come at last. Trembling with hope, 
he saw his door fly open. It was the 
gaoler come to take him to another cell! 

Casanova fell into his chair, half faint- 
ing. That instant was a bitter penance 
for hissins. All his work was lost, and it 
could never be repeated, for the hole would 
be discovered, and henceforth his actions 
would be strictly watched. Ina stupor of 
despair,.supported by the gaoler, he tot- 
tered down the corridor, and along another 
gallery, at the end of which appeared the 
door of his new cell. His chair was car- 
Under its 
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seat he had contrived a place in which to 
hide his bolt; and, by good fortune, it was 
fixed there still. 

The gaoler went to fetch the prisoner’s 
bed. Casanova sat there motionless, await- 
ing the discovery. The result might be to 
him a case of life anddeath. What if the 
inquisitors condemned him to the wells? 
Those dreaded dungeons were pits sunk 
beneath the basement of the palace — 
dark, deep, and slimy dens, which the ris- 
ing tides, flowing through the gratings, 
kept continually half full of water, over 
which the wretched captive passed his life 
supported on a tressel, from which he 
could not stir without the risk of being 
drowned. Few prisoners issued from the 
wells alive. One wretched man, a soldier 
of the name of Beguelin, who had be- 
trayed his orders, had passed there twenty- 
seven years of life in death. Casanova 
called to mind this story — what if such a 
fate were now before him! 

As he sat quaking at the thought, he 
heard the gaoler rushing headlong back. 
With eyes of flame he burst into the cell, 
“ Where is your chisel?” he cried furi- 
ously, “where did you get it?—who 
brought it in to you?” An inspiration 
rushed on Casanova. ‘“ You yourself,” he 
answered boldly, “ who else has had the 
chance ?” 

The gaoler was struck dumb; for if the 
inquisitors believed this story, which in 
fact seemed unassailable, he could not set 
his life ata pin’s fee. Tearing his hair, 
he darted from the cell, stopped up the 
hole with desperate eagerness, and suf- 
fered not a word of the attempt to reach 
the ears of the tribunal. 

Casanova’s wits had saved him from the 
wells ; but his chances of escape seemed 
gone forever. The keeper, it is true, had 
failed to find his bolt ; but how was he to 
use it? The cell was new, a scratch would 
have been visible; and, moreover, every 
morning, when his food was brought, the 
keeper tapped the walls and floor, to as- 
certain that they were sound. In truth, 
his plight seemed hopeless. But fortune, 
who had tossed him up and down so often, 
was to give bim one chance still. 

The cell next his contained two prison- 
ers —an old count, Andro Asquin, and a 
monk whose name was Balbi. Balbi had 
a shelf of volumes in his cell, and these, 
in the spirit of a friendly neighbor, he lent 
to Casanova one by one —the gaoler, who 
could not read, and who conceived no 
danger, being gained by a small bribe to 
take them to and fro. Casanova let his 
finger-nail grow long, used it as a pen, and 
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wrote with fruit-juice on a fly-leaf a letter 
tothe monk. Balbi found the writing, and 
replied in the same manner; and thus a 
secret correspondence was established. 

And now Casanova saw his way again. 
If Balbi had the bolt, he might make use 
of it without suspicion; he might pierce 
the ceiling of his cell, might climb into the 
space beneath the palace roof, and might 
make a hole in Casanova’s ceiling. Then 
the pair of them together might break 
through the roof, and so emerge upon the 
leads. 

The monk agreed; but how was he to 
get the bolt? Casanova solved this puzzle 
also. He concealed the bar between the 
binding and the back of an immense oli 
folio Bible; and the hoodwinked gaole: 
bore it safely into Balbi’s cell. 

But how were the operations of the 
monk to be concealed? Casanova told 
him. He was to purchase, through the 
keeper, a number of wooden figures of the 
saints, tall enough to reach the ceiling of 
his cell, which was barely six feet high. 
Balbi gave the order, and the saints ar- 
rived. Thenceforward, when the gaoler 
paid his visits in the twilight of the morn- 
ing, he found invariably the pious monk 
telling his beads before St. Philip or St. 
Francis. Who could have dreamt that 
the apostles’ heads concealed a gaping 
hole ? 

The hole grew larger daily. In ten days 
the monk had pierced his ceiling, and had 
worked so far through Casanova’s that a 
few hours’ toil would end his task. No 
trace, of course, was visible in Casanova’s 
cell. 

It was Monday, the 16th of October ; the 
monk was working overhead, when Casa- 
nova heard again, with freezing blood, the 
bolts which locked the corridor fly back. 
He had barely time to give three knocks, 
their preconcerted sign of danger, when 
his door flew open, and a prisoner was 
thrust in. 

The new arrival was a little, skinny, 
ragged rascal, grasping a string of beads, 
and chattering with terror. Casanova, 
eager to discover whether the new com- 
rade could be trusted, soon drew forth his 
story. His name was Sordoraci ; he had 
been a spy. devoted to the saints, and to 
the Holy Office; but having, in a praise- 
worthy attempt to ruin his own godfather, 
became suspected of false dealing with 
the Council, he had had the misfortune to 
find himself locked up instead of his rela- 
tion. Here was a colleague for the plot- 
ters! This reptile, dying for a chance of 
crawling back to favor, would give his ears 
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10 get an inkling of their scheme. A wink 
or a word to the gaoler, and their hopes 
were gone forever. 

Their work was at a standstill. For 
some days Casanova nourished the vain 
hope that Sordoraci would be speedily re- 
leased. His fingers itched to throttle the 
intruder; but after studying his man, who 
was a ninny eaten up with superstition, he 
resolved that he would fool him. Accord- 
ingly, he wrote to Balbi, directing him 
to set to work next day at three o’clock 
precisely. That night, he started from 
his bed, crying aloud that he had had a 
vision. The Virgin of the Rosary had ap- 
peared to him, and had assured him that 
an angel would descend to break their 
prison, and to set them free. At three 
o’clock that afternoon they might expect 
to hear him working at the roof above 
them. 

Sordoraci was dumbfounded. In vain 
he made a feint of disbelief; as three 
o’clock drew near he gasped and trem- 
bled ; but when, precisely as St. Mark’s 
gave forth the hour, the angel was heard 
working overhead, he fell upon his face in 
mortal terror. There was no more danger 
of his playing false. The angel worked ; 
the gaoler paid his visits; but Sordoraci 
never dreamt of treason. Two days 
passed ; it was the last day of October, 
and Balbi set to work for the last time. At 
ten o’clock at night a hole appeared in the 
low ceiling, the monk came tumbling into 
Casanova’s arms, — and Sordoraci reeled 
against the wall in inexpressible amaze- 
ment at perceiving that the angel had a 
thick, black beard! 

Casanova seized the bolt, ascended 
through the hole, and made a trial upon 
the palace roof. To his delight, the planks 
were crumbling with the rot. In half an 
hour he touched the plaques of lead, 
wrenched up the fastenings with his bar, 
and thrust his head out of the hole. To 
his concern, the moon was _ shining 
brightly ; but it was near its setting, and 
by midnight would have disappeared. 

Meanwhile the captives met in Balbi’s 
cell. Count Asquin, Balbi’s fellow-pris- 
oner, old, fat, and suffering from a broken 
leg ill set, refused to risk his neck on such 
aventure. Sordoraci also, whose faith in 
his strange angel was much shaken, and 
who trembled at the thought that he might 
tumble into the canal, elected to remain ; 
he would, he said, invoke St. Francis 
for their safety. The other two made 
ready. Casanova bound intoa bundle the 
rich dress which he had brought into the 
prison ; and each carried on his shoulder 


a coiled rope made out of strips of bed- 
ding. 

Midnight pealed from St. Mark’s tower ; 
the moon was touching the lagoons. The 
adventurers bade farewell to their compan- 
ions; and Casanova, bidding the monk 
follow him, lifted the plaque of lead, and 
issued through the hole. 

The roof was steep and slippery. Casa- 
nova, on his hands and knees, digging his 
spike into the leads to keep himself from 
sliding, and trailing the monk behind him 
by his waist-band, crawled snail-like up the 
perilous slant, and at length perched pant- 
ing onthe summit. No sooner was the 
monk astride, than, in endeavoring to wipe 
his brow, he let his hat roll down the slope, 
and plunge into the sea. His maladroit- 
ness might have been their ruin; for had 
the hat rolled down the other side, it would 
have dropped into the Piazza, and startled 
the sentries like a bolt from heaven. 

The next thing was to fix their rope. 
But here an unexpected difficulty stopped 
them, they could find no means by which 
to fasten it. For a whole hour Casanova 
crept about the roof, seeking for a point to 
which to loop his cable, but in vain. He 
discovered nothing but a mason’s ladder, 
far too short to reach the ground, lying be- 
side a heap of plaster and a pile of plaques 
of lead. At length he was compelled to 
change his tactics; several dormer win- 
dows opened on the roof, through one of 
which they might descend into the palace. 
Todo so was to run their heads into the 
lions’ den; but there was no alternative, 
and it was possible that, by some rare 
good luck, the lions might be caught 
asleep or hoodwinked. Casanova, with 
his bolt, wrenched off the light iron grill 
which barred a window, broke the narrow- 
leaded panes; and the monk, while Casa- 
nova held the rope, slid down into the 
room below. 

In order to descend in turn, Casanova 
dragged the ladder to the window; but in 
the attempt to introduce it, he very nearly 
put an end to his adventures. His foot 
slipped, he went rolling down the roof, 
and in an instant found himself suspended 
by his elbows over the abyss. Thus, hang- 
ing between life and death, his only chance 
was in one desperate effort — if that failed 
him, he was lost. Collecting all his 
strength, he writhed his body upwards, 
and sank gasping on the gutter. Safe, but 
sick with horror, he lay there long without 
the power of motion. 

At length, his strength returning, he 
lowered the ladder to the monk, who held 
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room in which they found themselves was 
pitchy dark; they groped and found a 
door, through which they passed into a 
room, in which were several chairs anda 
great table, but from which they sought in 
vain to findan exit. At length they found 
themselves compelled to wait for day- 
break ; Casanova. utterly exhausted, threw 
himself upon the floor, and, with the coil 
of rope for pillow, fell into a death-like 
sieep. It was the first which he had 
snatched for several nights. When he 
woke, the first gleam of day was stealing 
in, and the monk, in a frenzy of impatience, 
was shaking him with violence. In the 
grey morning light they found the door, 
and issued through a gallery, the walls of 
which were lined with niches, where the 
archives of the State were stored in parch- 
ment rolls, down a narrow flight of stone 
steps closed by a glass door, into the 
doge’s council chamber. The door of this 
was fastened, but the panels were not 
thick, and in half an hour the never-failing 
bolt had pierced a gaping hole at a height 
of five feet from the floor. The monk, 
whom Casanova held suspended by the 
legs, went through head first with ease; 
but Casanova, who bad to follow without 
help, tore his legs and sides upon the jag- 
ged splinters, till they dripped with blood. 
Descending two more flights, they reached 
the great doorway of the royal stairway. 
To their consternation it was locked; to 
break through it was quite hopeless. 
They might as weil have tried to pierce 
the marble walls. 

Nothing was left but to try stratagem. 

Casanova, all in blood and rags, sat 
down, untied his bundle, and put on his 
gorgeous coat, his white silk stockings, 
and his gold-laced hat with the white 
plume. His rich embroidered mantle he 
bestowed upon the monk, to whom it gave 
the aspect of a thief who had just filched 
it. Then he thrust his head from a side 
grating, and attracted the attention of some 
persons in the court. These men called 
the doorkeeper, who, thinking that he must 
have locked in some one over night in 
error, came hurrying up in trepidation with 
his keys. 

Casanova, through a cranny, watched 
him coming. The instant the door opened, 
he walked out quickly, followed by the 
monk; and before the warder had recov- 
ered from his stupor, the two had vanished 
down the Giant’s Stairs, pushed across to 
the canal, sprang into a gondola, and were 
skimming over the water towards Mes- 
tro. 

It was a lovely morning, the air was 





clear and pure, the sun was rising brightly. 
The contrast with the scene from which 
he had escaped struck Casanova to the 
soul; and, to the amazement of the stolid 
monk, he burst into a flood of tears. 

They were free, but could they keep 
their freedom? The danger, as they knew, 
was far from over; the hue and cry was 
still to come. 

At Mestro they hired a carriage for Tre- 
viro, where, having spent their stock of 
money, they plunged on foot into the 
woods. There, the better to escape de- 
tection, they parted company, and each 
took his way alone. 

By two o’clock that afternoon Casanova 
had walked four-and-twenty miles. His 
plight was wretched to the last degree; 
though dropping with fatigue, and faint 
with hunger, he durst not venture neara 
public inn. Finding himself at length in 
sight of a large private house, he demanded 
of a shepherd, whose flock was feeding on 
a hillside, to whom the place belonged, 
and was informed that the owner’s name 
was Captain Campagne, the chief of the 
Venetian Guards, At that name of terror, 
Casanova trembled; then, by an impulse 
over which he had no control, and which 
he was never able to explain, he walked 
straight down the hill towards the dwelling 
of the man whom, of all others, he had the 
most to dread. 

In a yard a little boy was playing whip- 
top. On Casanova asking where his father 
was, he called his mother, a young and 
pretty woman, who informed the stranger 
that the captain had just been summoned 
for three days to Venice, in order to hunt 
down two prisoners who had escaped from 
the Piombi! 

Casanova breathed again. The situa- 
tion was one after his own heart. 

“T regret to find my godfather from 
home,” he said; “but I am charmed to 
make the acquaintance of his lovely wife.” 

“Your godfather!” cried the lady, “why, 
then you are his Excellence Monsieur 
Veturi, who has promised to be sponsor 
to our child—I am delighted to receive 
you. My husband will be distressed that 
he was not at home.” And with a thou- 
sand such civilities Casanova was wel- 
comed into the house, a feast was set 
before him — after which, as he explained 
the sorry state of his apparel, his wounds, 
and his fatigue, by stating that he had had 
a fall whilst hunting in the forest, he was 
conducted to the most luxurious sleeping 
chamber inthe house. From three o’clock 
that afternoon till six next morning he 
slept like a stone figure. Then he awoke, 
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dressed himself, walked unperceived out 
of the house, and went his way — half 
trembling at his rashness, half laugbing at 
the picture of the captain’s face when he 
should hear the story, and wholly grateful 
to the captain’s pretty wife. 

And now the worst was over. Without 
much misadventure he begged his way to 
Bolzan, which was beyond the State of 
Venice, where he could laugh at his pur- 
suers. Thence he despatched a messen- 
ger to Signor Bragadin for a supply of 
money. The signor sent him all he want- 
ed; and Casanova was once more rich and 
free. 

He was free. His great escape from 
the Piombi was a thing accomplished; 
and it was this of which he had to tell. 
At this point, therefore, we might leave 
him; but the color of romance which 
wraps the sequel of his story tempts us to 
let it pass before us rapidly. 

From Bolzan he made his way to Paris, 
where he received an ardent welcome. 
The fame of his escape was there before 
him. All society desired to hear from his 
own lips the details of his unprecedented 
exploit ; and soon, from the youngest page 
to Madame Pompadour herself, all tongues 
were talking of its incidents, of the bolt, 
the lamp, the monk’s cell full of wooden 
saints, and Sordoraci gaping at the angel. 
For his own part, Casanova was resolved 
to run no further risk of such adventures; 
his life in future should be sage and 
steady. But as his purse grew light, bis 
resolutions vanished. He looked about 
him for a victim; and in the Marquise 
d’Urfé, a dowager whose family was of 
the old nobility of France, he found one 
after his own heart. The marquise was, 
in truth, a female counterpart of Signor 
Bragadin. Her whole soul was devoted to 
the magic arts; her library was crammed 
with books on sorcery ; her laboratory con- 
tained a never-dying furnace, over which 
a mystic powder had for fifteen years 
been glowing in a crucible, in the confi- 
dence that it would turn at last into the 
philosopher’s stone. A belief in genies, 
with a burning wish to have the power 
to summon them, was Madame d’Urfé’s 
weakness. Casanova showed her his 
clavicula, which he assured her that he 
worked by the assistance of a genie of the 
name of Paralis. From that moment 
Madame d’Urfé was his slave. Another 
and still stranger whimsey took posses- 
sion of her brain; she believed that, by 
the aid of Paralis, she might be changed 
intoa man. Casanova did not disenchant 


were a work of time, and meantime he 
lived in the old lady’s palace, drove about 
the city in her carriage, sponged upon her 
purse, and was even reported to be about 
to marry her in secret. 

But long continuance in one mode of 
living was against his nature. Sometimes 
in company with Madame d’Urfé, at other 
times alone, he rambled over Europe, and 
city after city was the scene of his adven- 
tures. At Stuttgart he struck up an ac- 
quaintance with three officers, who invited 
him to supper, put a drug into his wine, 
set up a bank at faro, and in a short time 
fleeced him of his purse, his watch, a 
diamond snuff-box, and notes of hand for 
fifty thousand francs. Casanova, drunk 
to stupor, was carried home at midnight 
ina litter. But when the winners called 
next day to cash their notes, ke told them 
bluntly that they were a gang of sharpers, 
and might whistle for their bills. The 
officers in fury flew to court and gained 
the prince’s ear; and Casanova, to his 
consternation, found himself condemned 
to pay the whole amount, under pain of 
having his possessions seized and sold, 
or of being made a common soldier in the 
prince’s petty army. 

Meantime he was kept prisoner in his 
rooms. By day, a sentinel was posted in 
the ante-chamber ; at night, his door was 
locked and the key taken by the guard, 

But, poisoned, tricked, imprisoned as he 
was, Casanova’s wits were still his own. 
One night, before his door was locked, he 
sent his valet to the sentry with a flask of 
wine. As the man was drinking, the valet, 
under the pretext of snuffing the single 
candle by which the ante-chamber was 
illumined, snuffed it out. Casanova was 
upon the watch; shoes in hand, with all 
his valuables about him, he stole out in 
the darkness past the sentry, crept down- 
stairs, and darted forth into the night. 
The candle was relighted; the sentry 
drank his wine, locked the prisoner’s door 
as usual, and departed. When he returned 
the next morning, he found the three cred- 
itors waiting for admittance; and the four 
men went into the room together. They 
saw a figure resting on the bed. They 
addressed it — but in vain; they shook it 
—and a wig-block covered with a wig 
rolled out upon the ground. Casanova, 
fearing lest the guard might peep into the 
room before he locked the door, had left a 
dummy to befool him. 

While his bamboozled enemies, with 
faces a yard long, were gaping at his proxy, 
Casanova was en route for Zurich. Anew 
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adventures; he sighed for a hermit’s cell 
and a life of contemplation. 

On the morning after his arrival he left 
his bed at daybreak and wandered forth 
into the mountains. Rapt in meditations, 
he had rambled many miles, when he per- 
ceived the grey walls of an ancient monas- 
tery, surrounded by the solitary hills. 
From the chapel came the voices of the 
monks at matins. Casanova entered. 
When the service ended he was civilly 
accosted by the abbot, who conducted him 
to see the convent; after which, in a lux- 
urious chamber, a dinner for an epicure 
was set before them. Here was the life 
for Casanova! Hedetermined to become 
a holy brother in the service of our Lady 
of Einsiedel. 

The abbot proposed a fortnight for re- 
flection; it was agreed that on its expira- 
tion he should call on Casanova at his inn. 
Casanova returned to Zurich in the ab- 
bot’s carriage, and passed some days in 
pious meditations; but the night before 
the abbot’s visit, as he was sitting in his 
window, he beheld four ladies, one of 
whom was of enchanting beauty, stepping 
from a chariot at the door. The party 
entered the hotel, were conducted to the 
apartment next his own, and ordered sup- 
per to be served. Casanova bribed a 
waiter, tied a green-baize apron over his 
scarlet waistcoat and gold lace, put a plate 
under his arm, and walked into the room. 
There, while he ministered to his enchan- 
tress, he drank his fill of beauty. The 
sight reminded him so vividly that monks 
have no concern with starry eyes and lips 
of roses, that when the abbot called next 
day he found his devotee a _ turncoat. 
Brother Giacomo had relapsed into a jack- 
a-dandy. 

The renegade resumed his wanderings. 
Again he is to be descried at city after 
city; at Lausanne, visiting Voltaire, and 
charming the great writer and his guests 
with the fire with which he quoted Ariosto 
— at Vaucluse, weeping at the fountain — 
at Rome, receiving from the pope, for 
what merit is not clear, the cross of the 
Order of the Golden Spur—at Naples, 
blazing amidst courtiers, and kissing the 
hand of the child-king—again at the 
Eternal City glittering in the carnival — 
at Paris, wheedling Madame d’Urfé out 
of gold and gems. Then he took a whim 
to visit London; but his experience of 
our country was not happy. The weather 
was all fog. King George III., to whom 
he was presented by the French ambassa- 
dor, impressed him merely as a short, fat 
man with a red face and a red coat, a 





plumed, three-cornered hat, and a strong 
resemblance to a cock. The people were 
pure savages—an opinion which he 
formed not wholly without reason, on see- 
ing a play damned at Drury Lane and 
the house shaken with yells and cat-calls ; 
Garrick, who endeavored to appease the 
tumult, was greeted with a storm of cab- 
bage-stalks and rotten apples; and when 
at length the curtain fell, a fierce mob 
rushed upon the stage and tore the scen- 
ery to tatters. Nor did his ijl impressions 
end with these. Anold hag and her siren 
daughter, who had fleeced him of some 
money, brought a charge against him, of 
having, in a fit of passion, thrown a pin- 
puff at the damsel. As Casanova was 
returning from a ball at daybreak, two 
watchmen stopped his chair and carried 
him before a magistrate at Newgate. 
Casanova eyed his judge with feelings of 
the liveliest curiosity —a curiosity which 
the other, had he known the history of 
the culprit, would have returned with in- 
terest; for the judge was Henry Fielding, 
the creator of “Tom Jones.” 

Fielding bound the prisoner over in two 
sureties to keep the peace. His tailor 
and his wine merchant appeared for him, 
and he was set at liberty. But his igno- 
minious and absurd position was to be 
rendered still more galling. The insulted 
siren bought a parrot, taught it a phrase 
of words, and hung it in a public place; 
and Casanova, as he happened to pass by, 
heard its harsh voice screaming to a crowd 
of laughing loungers, “ Casanova is a ras- 
cal.” It need scarcely here be added that 
the parrot spoke the truth. 

He had by this time tossed away his 
stock of money, and was about to sell his 
jewels, when he happened to win a hun- 
dred guineas from a chance acquaintance, 
Baron Stenau, who paid him with a bill 
which bore the name of a respected firm 
at Cadiz. Casanova cashed the bill, which 
proved to bea forgery. Stenau had van- 
ished; and Casanova found himself in 
signal danger of ending his career by 
being hanged at Tyburn. 

He fled to Dover, crossed to Calais, and 
wandered from city to city to Berlin. He 
had some thought of taking service under 
the great Frederic — that is, he was pre- 
pared, for a sufficient recompense, to glit- 
ter like a popinjay about the court, decked 
with a gold chain and his Order of the 
Spur. The king offered him a post as 
overlooker ina college of cadets. Casa- 
nova went to visit this establishment, and 
found a barrack thrust away behind some 
stables, full of great, gaunt rooms with 
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beds of sacking, in one of which, at the 
moment of his visit, the king himself was 
flourishing his cane and roaring curses at 
an overlooker who had left a nightshirt on 
abed. Thisdid not altogether jump with 
Casanova’s notions. He turned his back 
upon the city in disgust, and wandered to 
St. Petersburg. There he was presented 
by Count Panin to the empress Catherine, 
and had the pleasure of listening to her 
Majesty’s opinions on the reformation of 
the calendar, and of laughing at the stat- 
ues in the royal gardens —an assemblage 
of Apollos, humped-like Punches, cupids 
dressed as soldiers, and bearded patriarchs 
inscribed as Sapphos. But neither here 
did he obtain the offer of a post to suit 
him ; and accordingly he left for Warsaw, 
where he was more successful. King 
Stanislaus Augustus, to whom he was pre- 
sented, was struck by some of his remarks 
upon the classic poets, desired to study 
Ariosto with him, and would probably 
have made him his own secretary, but for 
the event which we have now to tell. 

The king’s chamberlain, Count Xavier 
Branicki, a young and dashing officer, 
passed for the favored lover of an actress 
named Binetti, whose charms were just 
then taking all the town by storm. Bra- 
nicki, though in error, regarded Casanova 
as his rival, The two, by ill luck, chanced 
to come together in the lady’s dressing- 
room ; they quarrelled ; the count insulted 
Casanova, and next morning Casanova 
sent a challenge to the count, which was 
instantly accepted. 

In Branicki’s coach-and-six, attended 
by some officers of the court, they drove 
to a sequestered region of a park. A tri- 
fling incident aided to decide the fortune 
of the day. One of the officers produced 
two huge horse-pistols, loaded them, and 
laid them crosswise on the ground. Ca- 
sanova chose one pistol; Branicki took 
the other, remarking as he did so, * That 
is an excellent weapon you have there.” 
“]T am going to test it on your head,” said 
Casanova coolly ; and probably this piece 
of braggardism saved his life. Branicki 
was a first-rate marksman; but Casanova’s 
answer shook his nerve. In order to pro- 
tect his head, he took up a position of 
constraint, which made his aim unsteady. 
The two were stationed at a distance of 
ten paces; the word was given, and the 
two shots were fired at the same instant. 
Branicki’s bullet shattered the left hand 
of Casanova; Casanova’s shot Branicki 
through the body. 

Casanova hurried to his fallen foe, and 
raised his head with his unwounded arm. 





As he did so, the count’s attendants drew 
their swords in fury, and would have cut 
him down. But Branicki was an opponent 
worthy of the days of chivalry. He or- 
dered the assailants to stand back and to 
respect the laws of honor. For himself, 
he believed that he was dying. “ You 
have killed me,” he said to Casanova. 
“ The king will never pardon you ; look to 
your own safety. Take my purse, and my 
ribbon of the Aigle Blanc as a safeguard, 
and fly from Poland for your life.” Casa- 
nova refused the noble offer; but from 
that instant the antagonists were friends. 
Branicki was carried to a neighboring inn, 
where, after a long hovering between life 
and death, he recovered slowly. Casanova 
stole back into the city, and took refuge 
in a convent till his wounds were healed, 
which was not until he had been forced to 
quarrel with his doctors to prevent their 
cutting off his hand. 

The king, at Branicki’s entreaty, for- 
bore to seize and hang him. But his 
career was over. He left the city, as he 
had left so many others, and once more 
rambled up and down the earth. At 
length he roved to Spain and to Madrid; 
and in that land and city of romance he 
met with an adventure which the genius 
of the place might have inspired. 

One night —a night of the full southern 
moon — he saw the window of a mansion 
opposite his own thrown open, and a young 
sefiora of surpassing loveliness look out, 
with eyes bent eagerly upon the street. 
Of Casanova and his open admiration she 
appeared totake no notice. Presently she 
gave astart of joy,and Casanova saw a 
young and handsome cavalier, wrapped in 
a brown mantle, approach the mansion, 
open with a key a little door, and disap- 
pear within. The lady at the same time 
vanished from the window; but a quarter 
of an hour had not elapsed before she 
reappeared there, holding in her hand a 
letter and a key; and now she looked 
across at Casanova, and signed to him to 
come beneath her window. He hastened 
to obey, and the key and letter dropped 
into his hat. He tore the billet open, and 
read these words: “ Are you brave and 
secret? are you to be trusted? If so, as 
I believe, come at midnight. I will be 
there.” 

Casanova spent the next two hours in 
decking himself for the mysterious assig- 
nation. At the stroke of midnight he de- 
scended, opened with his key the little 
door, and found himself in a dark passage. 
Instantly a low voice whispered, “‘ Are you 
there?” a hand was thrust into his own, 
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and he was led in silence through a win- 
dowed corridor into a magnificently fur- 
nished chamber, in which, by the faint 
gleam of candles, he descried a curtained 
bed. _ By the same dim light he saw the 
lady at his side; she was trembling like a 
leat from head to foot, her eyes were wild, 
her face was white as ashes. In her hand 
she held a crucifix. 

“Swear to me upon this cross,” she 
said, “to render me the service I am go- 
ing to ask of you.” 

Casanova, bewitched with beauty, seized 
the crucifix, and took the vow of folly. 
His companion laid her hand upon the 
curtains, and with a convulsive action 
dashed them back. A dead man lay on 
the bed. It was the young and handsome 
cavalier with the brown mantle. 

Then in broken words she gasped out 
all the story. The dead man was her 
lover, he had deceived her basely, and she 
had plunged a dagger intohis heart. And 
the frightful service which she required 
was this —to bear the bleeding body from 
the mansion and to cast it into the river 
near at hand. 

Casanova stood in stupor, staring from 
the lady kneeling at his feet to the dead 
man lying on the bed. The danger was 
extreme; but his vow andthe despair of 
his companion drove himon. He raised 
the body on his shoulder, bore it down the 
gallery and out into the night, and let it 
plunge into the rolling stream. Then, 
drenched with blood, aghast lest any eye 
should have espied him, he crept back like 
a robber to his rooms. 

And he had cause for trepidation. As 
he was lying in his bed, a guard walked 
into his apartment, seized him, and 
marched him to the dungeon of Buen- 
Retiro. He had been seen staggering down 
the river bank with the corpse upon his 
shoulders. That, on such evidence, he 
would hang, seemed certain ; but his escape 
was to be fit and striking. The sefiora, 
hearing of his peril and heedless of her 
own, burst into the audience chamber of 
the president of the council, and poured 
the truth into his ears, 

Her act saved Casanova. Her family 
was rich and powerful; the dead man was 
of evil fame; the story was hushed up, and 
the beautiful Delilah, with her family, was 
suffered to quit the soi! of Spain in secret 
and forever. 

With this romantic episode the curtain 
falls for a long interval upon that drama of 
a thousand scenes, the life of Casanova. 


? 


It is torise once more for the fixale,; but | 


more than twenty years have first to pass 
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— years of the events of which we have no 
record. The freaks, the follies, and the 
adventures of that long term are wrapped 
from us in darkness, till suddenly, upon a 
certain day in the year 1789, the curtain of 
the night again flies back, and Casanova is 
discovered to us among the guests of the 
ambassador of Venice at Paris, Another 
of the guests on that occasion was Count 
Walstein, with whom he fell into a conver- 
sation touching the arts of magic and the 
old clavicula of Solomon. Walstein, de- 
lighted with his new acquaintance, offered 
on the spot to make him the librarian 
of his castle in Bohemia. Casanova, old, 
poor, and weary of adventures, grasped at 
the proposal. The very next day, in the 
count’s company, he left for Castle Dun, 
near Toeplitz — the abode in which he was 
to spend, in peace and quietness, the four- 
teen years of life which yet remained to 
him. 

A librarian is not every day made out 
of anadventurer. But Casanova’s charac- 
ter was strangely mingled. He was, as 
the parrot summed him up, a rascal; he 
was a mixture of Gil Blas, Cagliostro, and 
the wandering Jew; but he was aiso a 
scholar, a poet, and a wit. To the count 
he was in every way an acquisition. He 
had looked with his own eyes on every 
side of life; he was the prince of talkers 
and companions; and the count, and the 
gay guests who thronged the castle, were 
never wanting for diversion, when Ca- 
sanova told, across the wine or round the 
ingle, the many-colored tales of his ca- 
reer. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MYSTIC. 


A cuRIoUS document in the history of 
eighteenth-century religious life lies before 
me —a manuscript written by a careful 
hand on rough paper in ink now somewhat 
faded by the passage of the years. It is 
an English version of the manuscript au- 
tobiography of a Protestant pietist, born 
in France, but a resident in Germany — 
Charles Hector, Marquis St. George de 
Marsay. A transcript of the original bya 
friend of the author is preserved, | be- 
‘lieve, in the Provenzial-Kirchenarchiv at 
Coblenz. A portion of a text, in all es- 
sentials identical with that of Coblenz, 
was printed in De Valenti’s “ System der 
héhern Heilkunde,” 1826; but I am not 
| aware that any account has been given to 
| English readers of De Marsay’s strange 
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history, except a brief sketch which forms 
part of a note in the second volume of 
Vaughan’s “Hours with the Mystics.” 
The young writer of that interesting, but 
slender study of a great subject tells us 
that he had been lent by Mr. Tindal Harris 
a manuscript copy of the English “ Life 
of De Marsay.” Whether the copy used 
by him was the identical volume now in 
my possession I am unable to say. More 
than one copy may have been made of a 
book supposed to tend to edification. 
Certain works, even in comparatively 
recent times, have enjoyed a life of con- 
siderable, though circumscribed, activity 
in the ambush of manuscript circulation. 
So it was in the earlier part of the eigh- 
teenth century, with the * Vie de Spinoza” 
attributed to the physician Lucas. De 
Marsay was _ no heresiarch like Spinoza, 
but his confessions are of so intimate a 
nature that disciples may have felt that 
they were hardly suited for the crowd of 
ordinary readers. As they come to us 
now they have more than a private and 
personal interest; they furnish materials 
for the study of the psychology of a peo- 
ple and a period. 

German pietism of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was a great affair in 
the life of the nation. It was an escape 
from the tyranny of dogma that had stif- 
fened into mere intellectual tradition. It 
was a restoration of moral life after the 
wreck and ruin wrought by the Thirty 
Years’ War. It was, at a later date, a 
recoil of the emotions from the rationalism 
of the deists. Pietism satisfied after a 
fashion a real need of the time, a need felt 
not in Germany alone, but throughout 
every country of Europe. Molinos in 
Spain, Fénélon, Madame Guyon, and An- 
toinette Bourignon in France, Spener and 
Francke and Zinzendorf in Germany, Wil- 
liam Law and John Byrom in England, 
differing, as they did, in many respects, 
were agreed in demanding for the soul a 
warmer emotional life than that approved 
by the religious orthodoxy of their day. 
We perceive from the “ Confessions of a 
Beautiful Soul” in Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister” that the influence of the pietistic 
movement was not exhausted in the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century. But 
its sources had been to a great extent di- 
verted to feed the literary movement of 
the time. Freytag has justly observed 
that the sentimentality of the Werther 
period was the stepdaughter of the emo- 
tional excitement of the elder pietism. In 
each there is a like habit of self-observa- 
tion and endless self-confession, in each 





a like tender sensibility of spirit. And 
indeed the extravagances, irregularities, 
and licentiousness of the sentimental 
period can be paralleled, and more than 
paralleled, by the sensual orgies of per- 
verted pietism, when, in its ambition to 
transcend the limitations of the flesh, it 
overleaped itself and fell on the other 
side. 

Charles Hector de Marsay was born in 
Paris in the year 1688. His parents at 
the time of the persecution of the Re- 
formed Church had left their estate near 
La Rochelle, and hidden themselves in 
the capital. The infant was baptized “in 
a Roman Church.” It would seem that 
the family had fled soon after this from 
France to Germany. We know little of 
De Marsay’s boyhood except that he was 
carefully educated in the reformed faith 
of his mother, and that he was attracted 
by the Scriptures and the books of devo- 
tion — writings of Jurieu and La Placette 
— which she had placed in his hands, ex- 
horting him to read them three times a 
day. At an early age he became an en- 
sign in the British-Hanoverian Regiment, 
which fought under Marlborough during 
the war of the Spanish Succession. Amid 
the distractions of the camp he strove 
hard to give himself up to contemplation 
and prayer, but being “entirely ignorant 
in the Inner Ways” he found that it put 
a severe and constant strain upon him to 
bring into some degree of harmony his 
duties as a soldier and his secret life of 
devotion. 


When the feast of Easter approached I 
doubled my exercises of contemplation, prayer, 
and self-examination in order to prepare my- 
self worthily for the communion. I withdrew 
from all society of the officers, and spent the 
days, as far as my calling would permit, in a 
quiet retirement. God gave me at that time 
much grace, and such a zeal and taste of his 
love that I prayed three or four days without 
intermission, if not with the mouth yet always 
within myself; and although during this time 
our regiment was on a march and in a post 
where we were obliged to be under arms day 
and night, yet this troublesome circumstance 
did not hinder me to continue in prayer. It 
seemed to me I was already in Paradise, and 
was so simple as to believe this state would 
continue during life. 


Such ecstatic happiness could not long 
endure, and with the trouble of mental 
distracion there came also bodily illness. 
Believing that death was near, De Marsay 
lay sick for three months at Lille, and, 
though calm in mind, it now seemed to 
him that his past joys of the soul were 
nothing but baseless fancies. He might 
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have learnt, as he tells us, from the “ De 
Imitatione,” which was by his side, that 
the substance of true devotion does not 
reside in “felt sensibilities ” and “ sweet- 
nesses,” but in “love of the cross, self- 
denial, and the resigned will to receive all 
from the hand of God with equanimity, the 
sweetnesses as the bitternesses, the atten- 
tion as the dissipation, the courtings of the 
divine bridegroom as his absence, the ban- 
ishment of the heart as the love;” but he 
understood not what he read, and grasped 
with a spiritual greediness only at what 
might gratify his zeal. Failing in his 
desires after perpetual luxury of the soul, 
he had almost resolved to “let God enjoy 
his happiness in heaven, and to make him- 
self merry on earth ” in the common ways 
of the world, when a letter reached him 
from his comrade, Lieutenant Cordier, 
dated from the camp at Bethune, in which 
the writer assured him that the devotion 
they had hitherto practised was nothing, 
exhorted him to make acquaintance with 
the writings of Antoinette Bourignon, and 
informed him that he, Cordier, had re- 
solved for his own part to quit the military 
service, to forsake the world, to withdraw 
to some desert, and there to lead a poor, 
retired life. The letter added that the 
chaplain of the Hanoverian Regiment, M. 
Baratier, had taken the same resolution, 
and it closed with an invitation to De 
Marsay to join them in their retreat. 
Bayle, in his dictionary, having de- 
scribed Antoinette Bourignon’s extreme 
uncomeliness of person, goes on in his 
mocking way to assert that she possessed 
not merely zizmanent but fransitive chas- 
tity, the rare gift of “ penetrative virgin- 
ity,” or infrigidation, which not only 
preserves its possessor’s heart from temp- 
tation, but freezes up the passions of all 
persons who may approach her. The most 
virtuous of ve/zgieuses, he adds, have in 
general been content with the more com- 
mon gift of immanent chastity. Eagerly 
De Marsay bought up the writings of this 
illuminated lady in whose birthplace — 
Lille — he happened to be, and as he re- 
covered strength read them diligently, 
though not without some fear lest he might 
fall into heresy. When restored to health 
he rejoined his regiment, now engaged at 
the siege of St. Venant, but it became 
clear to him that he must follow the ex- 
ample of his companions, abandon the 
career of a soldier, and lead henceforth a 
poor evangelical life in retirement. A 
regard for honor kept him from seeking 
his discharge until the campaign was 
ended; he faced the dangers of the 
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trenches and received no hurt, but it was 
a joy when at length in garrison at Brus- 
sels he could invite his soul and yield him- 
self up to such writings as “ The Obscure 
Night” of St. John of the Cross and the 
“Life” of St. Teresa. After considerable 
difficulty and delay the discharge from 
military service was obtained, and late in 
the autumn of 1711, at the age of twenty- 
three, De Marsay joined his two compan- 
ions at Schwartzenau, where they had been 
permitted to settle on the property of the 
Countess of Wittgenstein, a devout lady 


who had already drawn into her neighbor. 


hood many pious souls. 

De Marsay shall himself record for us 
the doings and the trials of this period of 
his life. Let those persons who smile at 
the religious distress caused by his hearty 
craving for food remember that he is not 
singular in such sensibility of conscience, 
It was a light of the Oxford movement, 
Richard Hurrell Froude, who made the 
pathetic entries in his diary: “ Looked 
with greediness to see if there was goose 
on the table for dinner;” “ Meant to have 
kept a fast, and did abstain from dinner, 
but at tea eat buttered toast.” There was 
something to warrant repentance, at least 
from an epicure’s point of view, in De 
Marsay’s choice of a cold potato as his 
criminal donne-bouche. 

We three then began our community as 
Eremits, and lived very retired and solitary. 
Our outward order which we observed was 
thus regulated: we rose at four in the morn- 
ing, and labored each in his work with great 
stillness, after we had heard some chapters of 
the Holy Scripture read by one of us. M. 
Baratier took care of the economy of the 
kitchen. Mr. Cordier and I went from four 
in the morning till seven o’clock, this spring 
1711 [-12], out in the field to work and till the 
ground, to sow some fruit that we might have 
our bread. At seven we returned home and 
eat our breakfast of dry bread, which we had 
baked ourselves. From that time til] noon 
every one had his work. Mr. Cordier’s work 
was to spin wool, and mine to card wool and 
knit. It was also his part to go on errands, 
when it was needful to fetch something for us, 
and it was my part to gather leaves of trees, 
instead of straw, to lie upon, and to cleanse the 
stable. Atnoonwedined. Baratier boiled for 
us all the seven days of the week the same 
food. During.one week we had a dish of peas 
and nothing else, neither before nor after, ex- 
cept a piece of bread to eat with the peas; the 
following week we had barley; the next buck- 
wheat groats; the next oatmeal pap, and so 
on by changes. After dinner somebody of us 
read some part out of A. Bourignon’s writ- 
ings, then every one went to his work until 
four o’clock. Then Cordier and I went again 
into the field to work till seven o’clock which 
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was the hour of supper. This consisted in a 
dish of pulse or salad, groats, turnips, yellow 
turnips, or something else as the season of the 
year did furnish. After supper we remained 
in our chamber at work till nine o’clock, when 
we retired to rest. 

So we spent the day, and kept silence in 
our employments. Our exercise was to be in 
a constant recollection, to be turned inward 
and remain in the presence of God. We 
spoke or asked nothing but what was neces- 
sary. Our drink was clear water, and when 
it pleased M. Baratier to give us a special 
treat, he boiled groats in milk for us. I can 
say that this was so delicate food that I could 
not master my appetite in it as I would. I 
tried it and sometimes took wormwood to 
overcome my taste, but all in vain, and I had 
constantly to fight against my desire of eating 
what was a grievance to me. For I had so 
warm a desire for the hour of meals and 
longed so much for it, that it put me in a con- 
tinual conflict and caused me much suffering. 
For I had a great appetite to eat, and yet 
dared not satisfy the same without fear and 
doubt. I would during the meal keep my 
thoughts to the presence of God, but was 
much interrupted in it by my desire of eating, 
which many a year has exercised me. Among 
other things I remember that once I eat a 
potato between meals, for which I was severely 
reproved in my conscience. I would excuse 
the matter within myself and not confess my 
fault to God, but I fell into inward darkness, 
which was so terrible that it seemed to me as 
if I was plunged into the deepest abyss. I 
went out into the wood, and sat comfortless 
down on the stump of atree. It appeared to 
me as if God had rejected me, and would have 
nothing to do with me, having given me up to 
myself, which gave me a deep and inexpressi- 
ble pain. But this did not last long, and when 
I confessed my fault it pleased his goodness 
soon to dissipate this dark cloud and to re- 
store me to my former calmness of mind. 

It will be noticed that in this record of 
a day’s doings no regular hours are men- 
tioned as being setapart for prayer. The 
members of the little community, says 
De Marsay, endeavored, in accordance 
with Antoinette Bourignon’s directions, to 
make all they did a prayer, by doing it in 
God’s presence and to please and serve 
him. He himself ceased from his labori- 
ous efforts at contemplation, and his 
prayer became a childlike babbling of the 
heart to the invisible friend: “this was 
the reason that I read but little, and what 
Brother Lawrence of the Resurrection 
mentions of this exercise of the presence 
of God which he practised in his kitchen 
work and when he made dumplings, that 
was also my business that I performed all 
my poor work in his love and presence.” 

Suffering much, however, for a time 
from spiritual aridity, he thought it well to 
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consult and beg for the prayers of a pious 
shoemaker at Schwartzenau, one Maxi- 
milian Daut, who had written a prophetical 
book of some repute. On his way home 
from this visit, De Marsay heard the 
words of Scripture pronounced in his in- 
ward senses: “Is there no God in Israel 
that thou goest to Baal-zebub?” where- 
upon with a loud voice he took up the 
words, and repeated them again and again, 
while light and joy arose in his heart. 
Still he looked to Daut for help of a hum- 
bler kind. For having a frequent combat 
with his laziness, he would have learnt the 
shoe-making business from the propheti- 
cal cobbler, but his whole body had grown 
lean and his fingers cracked and sore, 
which hindered him from his desire. It 
may indeed have been well for him that it 
was so, for he had always to strive against 
his inclinations, which would violently 
enter into whatever he undertook, and 
would dwell in them with pleasure, and 
the fascination of the awl and last might 
have won his affections from higher 
things. Even his knitting had a strange 
charm as he sat with his tackle before 
him: “andas I in this constantly received 
an inward reproach, I was often under a 
necessity to leave off from working, and 
to follow the attraction of God, who drew 
me softly and yet strongly into his holy 
presence.” On one of these occasions, 
when he was drawn away from his work, 
it was suddenly disclosed to him that the 
activity of his intellect and the multiplic- 
ity of his desires in prayer were a hin- 
drance to true communion. The voice 
spoke to him: Zhou art only a babbler/ 
Be silent / “This word stunned me, and 
made me immediately to do it,in that it 
gave me to perceive the intimatest unc- 
tion, and a much more substantial pres- 
ence of God than I had ever had inall my 
babbling, which I forsook from that time.” 
The meaning of the prayer of silence had 
been disclosed to him, But now the body, 
that despised companion of the soul, be- 
gan to take its revenge. Physically low- 
ered as he was by M. Baratier’s culinary 
economy, it is no wonder that De Mar- 
say’s desire of eating and laziness troubled 
him sorely ; no wonder that the three mem- 
bers of the little community, not recogniz- 
ing the cause, and attributing their state 
to Satan, became hysterical and light- 
headed. “Instead of silence and being 
turned inward, which hitherto we had ob- 
served, we began from morning till night 
to prate. My two companions were in the 
same situation with me. Finally we were 
no longer masters of ourselves. It seemed 
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we were three merry brethren, which did 
nothing together the whole day but laugh- 
ing, sporting, and playing the fool. This 
gave me great pain and sorrow. I thought, 
‘My God, what state is this and how will 
itend?’ When I would reflect upon my 
lamentabie state and endeavored to re- 
strain myself, a laughing so violently 
seized me that I thought | should burst, 
just as if I was possessed by a spirit who 
mocked my reflection and care.” He was 
under the feet of the evil spirits, who 
seemed to be given power to deal with him 
as they pleased. 

Deliverance from this lamentable con- 
dition came not through active resistance, 
but through entire resignation to the will 
of God, through yielding, without terms, at 
discretion, to the father who had sent this 
trial as a rebuke to his self-righteousness 
and self-will. Were it God’s will, writes 
De Marsay, that his fall and utter ruin 
should be brought about, he was prepared 
to consent even to this; at which the 
transcriber, taking alarm, appends a note : 
** Some reader might think that the author 
had here pushed the resignation too far. 
But such souls as are destined for so high 
a union with God are led through these 
abysses.” The hysterical extravagances 
into which the three cenobites had found 
themselves falling must have led them to 
question the wisdom of their austerities, 
and it was easy for them to regard these 
as mere works of the law— “our severe 
and exactly limited manner of living re- 
ceived a mighty shock; it was no longer 
possible to stick to the rules to which we 
had bound ourselves.” The writings of 
Antoinette Bourignon lost their power 
over De Marsay; he had learnt to re- 
nounce his own will, and the thoughts 
which invited him back to his past way of 
severity seemed a temptation of Satan, 
He had before him as a warning the exam- 
ple of his companion, Cordier, who, unwill- 
ing to enter upon the gentler way of grace, 
withdrew for a time into complete soli- 
tude. “But Satan seduced him through 
pride, and when he had found a woman 
that on the outside had a great appear- 
ance of spirituality, in regard to her poor 
and severe life, in which she as a hermit 
lived all alone in a little hut in a distant 
place, he suffered himself to be seduced 
by this creature, that was a bad spirit, to 
marry her,” and so, declining from bad to 
worse, became in no long time an Epicu- 
rean addicted to the world and the lusts 
of the flesh and under the power of Satan. 

Happier was De Marsay’s lot when, 
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humility, discretion, sobriety, and mod- 
esty, he was called to enter into the state 
of holy matrimony, in order that he and 
his wife might jive together in entire bodily 
abstinence, yet in entire spiritual union, 
“One day,” he writes, “when in great 
calmness of mind 1 was sitting under a 
tree with my knitting tackle, it was shown 
to me, if it was true that I was willing to 
be the property of God without exception, 
it was his will that I should give him the 
first proof thereof in marrying the Lady 
Clara de Callenberg that then lived with 
the Dowager Castell.” The Lady Clara 
was thirteen years older than her husband. 
She had grown up under the care of elder 
sisters, for at her birth her mother had 
become deranged and did not ever recover 
sanity. A deep impression had been made 
on the minds of the Ladies Callenberg, 
when Clara was about twenty-five years of 
age, by the conversation of certain Swiss 
and German pietists. As long as these 
spiritual teachers were persons of rank 
the ladies’ brother endured their pres- 
ence, but when two men of low descent 
took their place it was otherwise; the 
pious culprits were brought before the 
master of the house, who bade his ser- 
vants cudgel them soundly, and then or- 
dered them to prison. Fearing that the 
curse of God would descend upon their 
father’s house, the five ladies resolved to 
remain in it no longer, and one Sunday, 
while their brother was at church, they 
packed up their things, dressed themselves 
meanly as daughters of common people, 
and accompanied by two maids, set forth 
— the seven virgins —on foot for Cassel. 
It was their purpose to push on to Erfurt, 
where living was cheap, and there support 
themselves by fine needlework. “ While 
they were upon their way they saw that 
their brother came on horseback just 
meeting them, but, as he was shortsighted, 
they hid themselves behind a thicket of 
bushes on the side of the highway ; so he 
rode past them very near without observ- 
ing them.” Before they could leave Cas- 
sel they were cited to appear before a 
commission appointed by the landgrave 
to inquire into matters of religion in con- 
nection with the movement of pietism. It 
seemed to them that the examination was 
meant only to delay and harass them, and 
so, asking no leave, they departed on foot 
for Allendorf. 

At this point the story of the Ladies 
Callenberg brings them into connection 
with the celebrated Eva von Buttlar, whose 
Philadelphian Society, founded somewhat 
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of Pordage and Jane Leade, became infa- 
mous as a centre of the wildest extrava- 
gances of opinion, the maddest aberrations 
of the religious imagination, and the most 
reckless moral disorder. Eva had not yet 
risen to her highest eminence as the Door 
of Paradise, the New Jerusalem, the Sec- 
ond Eve, the Mother of us a!l, the Wisdom 
from Heaven. The little Mother (AZ/ama’- 
chen), with her companion Winter, the lit- 
tle Father (Papa’chen), and her young 
follower, Appenfeller, had not yet been 
elevated by their disciples into the Earthly 
Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
But when Clara de Callenberg and her 
sisters (among them the unhappy Sidonie, 
whose spiritual wedlock bore fruit in an 
illegitimate child), were admitted to the 
community of Mother Eva, there was al- 
ready enough loose familiarity visible 
among its members to give De Marsay’s 
future wife a great disinclination to their 
companionship. She could not join them 
in their salutations and embracings, and 
thought that if this was the way which led 
to God, she could never hope to enter into 
his presence. Inheriting possibly some 
tendency to insanity from her mother, she 
fell into a profound melancholy, and “ often 
designed to throw herself into some deep 
pit where no one could draw her out; but 
the good hand of God constantly preserved 
her ina hidden manner.” Even after she 
had quitted the Philadelphian Society, her 
mental distress continued: “When she 
looked out of the window and any one 
passed by, she drew herself back, because 
she believed that all that cast their eyes 
upon her were bewitched by that looking 
on her, as she firmly had persuaded her- 
self that she was a witch, and had founded 
that opinion upon the thoughts that were 
suggested to her, viz., that when God 
would not help her, Satan must.” Her 
brother kindly received her back, and she, 
hopeless of salvation, pleased him by re- 
turning for a time to worldly ways, though 
with a deep sadness in her secret heart. 
At length deliverance came. One day 
walking in the garden as she listened to 
the joyous songs of the birds, a sudden 
desire possessed her to sing a spiritual 
song; she entered into her chamber, 
sought for her Halle hymn-book, and open- 
ing it came upon the hymn, “ Immanuel, 
whose goodness is past numbering; ” she 
lifted up her voice and sang amid a flood 
of happy tears. A passage from Jacob 
Boehme’s writings gave her courage to 
seek and choose the higher way ; she left 
her brother’s house, ceased from lifeless 
churchgoings and sacraments, and lived in 
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holy freedom with certain godly friends at 
Cassel. Not indeed without trials, for she 
had to sustain the shock of an attack from 
evil spirits and the magic of certain per- 
sons (Eva’s people) with whom she was 
before combined; at night she heard 
mournful voices and the hissing of ser- 
pents; but.the consolations of angels 
would follow while she sang divine songs 
in a voice so much above her usual voice 
that it seemed to be that of some holy 
spirit who had joined her. The trial was 
ended by the vision of a lamb with a pearl 
on its neck, and a book shut and beauti- 
fully bound with three silver laces — the 
book of her Inner State which the Lamb 
opened; as the evil spirit withdrew she 
could not refrain from calling after him, 
“Be ashamed, Satan / be ashamed [” 

To draw her again into connection with 
Mother Eva’s community, the Lady Clara’s 
sisters sent to her, with letters of commen- 
dation proposing marriage, one Jacob 
Sander, the son of an apothecary of 
Wannefried, who, under a reputation for 
piety, concealed a life that was grossly 
vicious. Clara would have avoided him, 
but the arts of magic had been practised ; 
she found it impossible to rise up, and 
before Sander departed, her troth had been 
plighted. Happily, through the influence 
of her brother, the license of marriage 
with a person so much beneath her in rank 
was refused, and Sander, perceiving that 
he would in no case receive a dowry from 
the Lord de Callenberg, was content to let 
the matter drop. 

The fact that the proposal of marriage 
had been made and accepted was suff- 
ciently humiliating and did not serve 
Clara’s reputation. For her comfort and 
guidance she saw one day when praying 
a cross let down from a clear sky, and 
supported on each side by ahand. At the 
toot of the cross was a finger-ring, and the 
words sounded in her ears, “‘ Espouse thy- 
self to the Cross.” With only one dollar 
in her pocket she withdrew to Schwartze- 
nau, took up her abode with a pious gun- 
smith, and as he, his wife, and new-born 
infant had but a single room, she would 
climb at night to a loft where she roosted 
till morning, “like ahen.” Ata later time 
she was received by the Lady de Dahlwig, 
but still lived in poverty and self-denial. 
“ She was a diligent spinner, went herself 
to the next park to fetch wood for her fuel, 
and was very subservient to a country- 
woman with whom she kept her economy ; 
which woman was also a good instrument 
used by God to exercise her in denial and 
subjection.” Clara was thirty-eight years 
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of age when she was joined in wedlock by 
the late army chaplain Baratier to De 
Marsay. 

The joint fortune of the newly wedded 
pair amounted to fifteen pence ; but they 
possessed the “ capital of faith,” and were 
under no care at all for earthly things. 
Clara had not married below her condition, 
and was accordingly entitled to a dower of 
two hundred florins from a public founda- 
tion in Hesse. This her husband had the 
prudence to secure. Cordier, the former 
companion of De Marsay, was about to 
undertake with his wife a journey to Jeru- 
salem, and offered the bride and bride- 
groom the use of his little cottage perched 
on the declivity of a mountain amid a for- 
est on the side of the Gersbach Valley. 
This clay hut, with earthen floor and one 
small window, enclosed a space about 
eight feet by eight. The nearest human 
habitation was a quarter of a league away ; 
Schwartzenau was twice that distance 
from them. But when their furniture had 
been removed to the cottage in a wheel- 
barrow, they needed nothing for their 
happiness: “We thought we were in 
Paradise, such a delight and inward peace 
it pleased God to give us.” 

The news of his marriage did not please 
De Marsay’s mother, nor had she entire 
confidence in the wisdom of setting up 
house on the capital of faith. To quiet 
her apprehensions, and if possible to effect 
her conversion, De Marsay left his wife 
in the year 1713, and set off on foot for 
Geneva. The French were besieging 
Landau, which obliged him to make a 
detour; he was warned of dangers from 
robbers, but encountered none of the ma- 
rauding gangs which infested the dis- 
turbed country. He walked swiftly by 
roads that were unknown to him, yet only 
once strayed from the way. When in 
doubt as to his path, it was his custom to 
shut his eyes, turn in faith to God, and 
proceed without reflection. But though 
he reached Geneva in safety, the object of 
his journey was not at once attained. His 
mother was loyal to the Reformed reli- 
gion; her Separatist son set allits defects 
before her; “we spent our time,” he 
writes, “chiefly in disputing.” After ten 
days he turned his face towards Schwart- 
zenau, and was once again in his hut upon 
the hillside after an absence of seven 
weeks, 

Perhaps it was the heat aroused within 
him by the contention with his mother 
which now transformed itself into a desire 
to go forth and preach to all nations; in 
doing so, he would fain follow the example 
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and assume the contemptible attire of the 
apostles. His wife had been always sickly, 
but she announced her intention despite 
every weakness to follow him through- 
out the world. By the wise counsel of 
Baratier he was led to distrust his own 
missionary fervor, and after a time came 
to look upon the design which had so 
strongly attracted him as a device of 
Satan to bring him to destruction through 
spiritual pride and ambition. 

The household economy in the cottage 
was of the simplest kind: “ We were quite 
filled with sensual sweetness [in devo- 
tion], and strongly attracted to the prayer 
of rest, so that we grudged the time to be 
spent in boiling our soup, and would there- 
fore try to eat nothing but bread and butter 
and drink clear water.” This diet did not 
suit Clara’s weak health, and it was an 
advantage in some respects when they 
joined the poor widow Gruber in a some- 
what larger house, quarter of a league 
distant from the hut. From her they 
learned housekeeping; her garden was 
large, and two goats supplied them with 
milk. But the active duties enforced by 
the widow, though wholesome for the 
body, were a hard chastisement. The 
sweetnesses of prayer had to give way be- 
fore the necessity of carrying dung up the 
hillside, of cutting wood or fetching grass 
and leaves for the goats. “It was shown 
to us that this honest widow was given to 
us to break our own will and to afford us 
exercise. This indeed she did in a mas- 
terly manner, and gave us daily opportu- 
nity of self-denial.’ After their open-air 
labors, an occasional treat was permitted 
them of little rye-meal cakes mixed with 
pounded yellow turnips. Flesh meat was 
a luxury unknown to the cottagers. They 
gathered wood-herbs for their food in 
spring, and in summer the mountain 
slopes provided abundance of wild straw- 
berries. 

At this time Cordier, with his wife, re- 
turned from Damascus, where they had 
stopped short, being unable to pay the 
sums demanded by the Turks for admis- 
sion to the Holy Land. They settled in 
the unoccupied clay hut, and wore an ap- 
pearance of pious self-denial; but their 
true principles soon appeared in an at- 
tempt to effect a separation between De 
Marsay and his wife, whom Madame 
Cordier regarded with hostility. Enraged 
by her failure to effect this object she 
induced her husband to accuse De Mar- 
say, his wife, and the widow Gruber of 
abominable living. They were summoned 
to appear before the authorities, but when 
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the accusers were required to bring their 
charges home, Anna Maria Cordier could 
say no more than that her heavenly father 
had manifested it to her. This evidence 
was not held to prove the defendants’ 
guilt; Madame Cordier was told that she 
had her imformation from the devil, and 
so the matter ended. 

The widow Gruber, though innocent of 
the accusations brought against her, was 
a tyrannous presence to her contemplative 
companions, with her overwhelming en- 
ergy and masterful ways. “She did as 
much as possible according to her own 
will and disregarded our will ; this tempted 
me to an averseness to her and occasioned 
a good deal of suffering.” An amicable 
separation was effected, and De Marsay 
and his wife were once more in solitary 
possession of the cottage. 

About this time, one day in mid-winter, 
a woman of the Palatinate came to visit 
their nearest neighbor, Mr. Gross, for- 
merly a minister, at present a devout Sep- 
aratist, the husband of Mrs. Gruber’s 
daughter. The visitor, Sophia, had for- 
merly known Mr. Gross, and now sought 
his spiritual consolation; she was in ex- 
treme distress of mind and “had enfee- 
bled her body to a great degree by fasting, 
watching, laying herself in the snow and 
water, suffering frost, to do penance as 
she said.” Her visit was almost at an 
end, for she had announced her intention 
toreturn home next day to the husband 
with whom she had led an unhappy life. 
At midnight she opened the door and 
slipped out into the darkness. Apprehen- 
sive lest she might hurt herself, Mr. Gross 
and his wife followed her, roused De 
Marsay and his wife, and accompanied by 
them searched through the wood, calling 
loudly on Sophia as they advanced. After 
some hours’ search they heard a lamenting 
voice and found the poor woman lying 
quite naked upon the ice. They wrapped 
her in her clothes which lay scattered 
about, and bore her back to Mr. Gross’s 
chamber, where, after some hours, she 
expired. A coffin was procured, and it 
was intended to bury herin Mr. Gross’s 
garden. On the night before the burial 
the coffin was placed outside Mr. Gross’s 
cottage door; but, in doing this, he and 
his wife were seized with an inward an- 
guish, which was also experienced by De 
Marsay’s wife. They felt themselves 
constrained by their dead sister to bring 
back the coffin into the little chamber; 
then the anguish ceased, and the four 
companions sat up that night and waked 


the corpse, being very joyful in the Lord! 
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and calm in mind, while they lifted up 
their voices in spiritual songs. They had 
an assurance that poor Sophia had been 
received into the grace of God, but be- 
cause she had been self-willed in her 
severities against herself and deficient in 
meek resignation, it was needful that she 
should submit after death to a brief period 
of painful yet blessed purification, which 
she might have sustained in this life by 
patient suffering, but would not. As she 
yet entirely lived in the inner senses, and 
had not attained to the higher life in the 
spirit, “she had after death,” writes De 
Marsay, “‘a power to communicate herself 
to our inner senses, because we were not 
come farther than to the state of the senses 
within. For the souls that live in the 
same ground and principle have a mutual 
communication.” 

What follows may be commended to the 
consideration of the Psychical Society : — 


We buried her the next day in our garden. 
The following night, when we were gone to 
rest, we heard that the door of our little house 
was opened. I thought I had not rightly 
locked it, got up to shut it, and reflected no 
further. The night after that door, though 
locked with a good lock, was again opened. 
I went again to fasten it and neither I nor my 
wife thought then that there was anything ex- 
traordinary in it. The same opening of the 
door happened the third night. Then we had 
the next day a strong impression that Sophia 
did thus, in visiting us, to draw comfort in her 
suffering condition. 

This impression seized us entirely; at night 
we lay down in a persuasion she would come 
again, and when we had extinguished our 
lamp our room door, which we knew was very 
well shut, was opened. ‘‘ This is Sophia,’ 
whispered we toeach other. I began courage- 
ously and without any terror to say to her, 
‘* She was welcome; if she would go with us 
to Jesus, there we would meet one another, 
there alone would we be found.’’ I exhorted 
her to take her refuge to Him; if this was her 
resolution, as it was ours, her visit would be 
there pleasing to me. My wife was in fear 
because she had often suffered from such 
spirits, and pushed me to be silent. When I 
had done speaking, the door, which I had shut 
after the entry of Sophia, was opened again, 
and I told my wife, ‘‘ Now the soul of Sophia 
departs.’’ My wife was full of joy and called 
these words after her: ‘‘Ah! my dearest 
Jesus, make to thyself a pure dwelling in my 
heart, that I may never forget Thee! May it 
be so with thee, poor soul; go hence into the 
rest of the Lord! ”’ 

I arose again and locked our room door. 
After that time she never came again to visit 
us, but we had a strong impression that her soul 
was again entered into the order of the Lord, 
and consequently into rest also, which is 
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always in his will and order. We have seen 
nothing with our corporal eyes, but the im- 
pression of her soul on ours was very calm 
and soft. When she opened our door it was 
done gently and quietly, without boisterous 
noise, as a token of the state in which she 
found herself, not in rebellion or opposition 
to God, but in a restful, humble suffering. 


F:om this time onwards De Marsay’s 
life, though it underwent no violent altera- 
tion, turned outwards; ecstasies and vis- 
ions are rarer, and he moves onward in 
closer communion with his fellow-men, 
and, on the whole, with a wiser and a 
calmer mind. Perhaps the sufferings of 
poor Sophia had opened his heart in sym- 
pathy with sorrow. The change first 
showed itself by his employing himself in 
useful works on behalf of his neighbors, 
watching by the sick, or working with his 
hands for those who needed a laborer in 
the woods and fields. A timely gift of 
thirty dollars from his mother re-awakened 
his affection for her and his desire to see 
her converted. Accompanied by his wife 
he set off (£715) once more on foot for 
Switzerland. They walked from six to 
nine jleagues a day: “ My wife was often 
as half dead with weariness. She then 
threw herself on the ground in the pres- 
ence of God, and when thus she had 
rested a little while, God gave her new 
strength to continue her way.” Clara re- 
mained at Neufchatel while her husband 
pushed forward to Geneva. But the meet- 
ing with his mother brought little happi- 
ness; she strongly desired that her son 
should find some worldly employment, 
and the situation of book-keeper to a 
great merchant in Paris was offered for 
his acceptance, but he could not entangle 
himself in the care of business. Devout 
ladies welcomed De Marsay and his wife 
to Berne. There they spent the winter 
of 1715-16, preserved from overmuch so- 
ciety by the great snow of that year. It 
was not till the autumn of 1716 that, hav- 
ing voyaged down the Rhine, they once 
more found themselves in their retreat at 
Schwartzenau. 

They looked back with a sense of 
shame at the faults into which intercourse 
even with godly persons had betrayed 
them, and determined to live henceforth in 
greater self-denial. They divided among 
the poor their store of victuals and such 
linen and other goods as they possessed ; 
they sold their house for thirty-five dol- 
lars, distributed twenty to those who had 
greater need of the money than them- 
selves, and with the remaining fifteen 
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erished ground of Christianseck, a soli- 
tary place on a height, where stood a few 
scattered houses inhabited by pious peo. 
ple, about a league from Schwartzenau, 
But light and joy did not attend this self- 
denial: “I went and spent half-days in 
the wood in the hope of recovering spir- 
itual sweetnesses in that solitude, but all 
in vain. How much soever I endeavored 
to enjoy the presence of God, in a manner 
that conveys delight to the inner senses, 
it was all without effect, and 1 perceived 
my gradual falling into dryness and arid- 
ity.” 

— these days De Marsay willingly 
accepted the alms volunteered to him by 
godly persons. But he now questioned 
whether this could be rightly done, since 
he might claim from his brother a portion 
of the family property, and his wife was 
entitled to a share of her brother’s wealth, 
Husband and wife, though not possessed 
of twopence, determined to start on their 
several journeys, the one to Paris on his 
way to the home of the De Marsays near 
La Rochelle, the other to the lands of the 
house of Ca!lenberg near Cassel. A friend 
furnished them with a few dollars, and 
they bade each other farewell. “On my 
way, as I travelled alone,” De Marsay 
writes, “I had a strong impression that 
God had assigned me an angel for a com- 
panion, whereof I was so sure, as if I had 
seen him with my corporal eyes; this 
made me to travel with a joyful mind 
through an unknown land.” On reaching 
the French frontier he feared that he 
might be arrested if he were known to be 
a Frenchman entering from foreign terri- 
tory. “The means I used to prevent this 
was to clean my shoes, and to fit myself up 
as if I was no traveller. Thus the sentry 
permitted me freely to pass at the gate of 
Verdun, which was the first city I passed. 
I had no pack nor baggage, and but a 
shirt in my pocket. After the guard had 
let me pass, I was called back again and 
asked, ‘Sir, from whence do you come?’ 
to which a sergeant that was there replied, 
* Let him pass, he is a man of Sirk’ (Sirk 
is a little city two hours from Verdun, and 
belongs to the elector of Trier). I said, ‘1 
come from Sirk ;’ thus they took me for 
a German, and suffered me to pass with- 
out further examination.” On October 18, 
1717, he entered Paris. 

It was the time of Law’s financial 
schemes, when De Marsay, occupied with 
his private financial affairs, reached the 
capital. Tohis surprise he learnt that his 
brother had been appointed British envoy 


dollars bought a little room on the impov- | at Geneva, and was no longer in France. 
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A kind letter assured the penniless wan- 
derer of his brother’s warm good-will, and 
enabled him to procure an ample supply 
of money. His wife had been less fortu- 
nate, but now they were placed above 
want, and it was arranged that she should 
proceed to Berne where her husband 
would rejoin her after he had visited his 
kinsfolk at Geneva. The change was 
great from their previous state of poverty, 
and De Marsay feared lest it might fare 
ill with his soul amid this worldly prosper- 
ity. But Providence, as he felt, was lead- 
ing him, even by such gentle means, to 
humility and a surrender of his own will. 
“ God pulled all my pillars away which | 
had secretly built up in my manner of liv- 
ing formerly practised, and he removed me 
besides out of that lightsome faith full of 
assurance and certainty, in which hitherto 
we had stood, and made me enter into that 
mere or bare and dark faith which is di- 
vested of ‘all those certainties, and in 
which you must be led asa _ child without 
light by the hand of the parent.” His 
brother was surprised and pleased to find 
him so little of the austere ascetic; in a 
few days they became very good friends, 
and went together to sermons and holy 
communion, a concession which had not 
been expected from the recluse. A yearly 
allowance was assigned to De Marsay, 
and when a little later he departed for 
Berne he took with him his brother’s best 
wishes. 

For a considerable time he remained in 
Switzerland, finding both at Berne and 
Vevey persons of his own way of thinking. 
Although his outward self-denials were 
fewer than before, he felt more strongly 
than ever “the attraction to the Centre,” 
which draws the will into harmony with 
the divine will. “ This attraction and im- 
pulse is so spiritual, and so far above all 
what is in the sphere of the senses or rea- 
son, that they cannot reach to it; ” of such 
inconceivable subtlety that when you 
desire clearly to know and consider it, the 
attraction disappears andis gone. A new 
and strange anxiety, however, troubled 
him; he feared that his annual income 
might not suffice for his expenditure, and, 
moved by this and other causes, he decided 
to return to his little room at Christianseck. 
On the journey, about half a league from 
Bale, his wife became seriously ill; it was 
evening, no house was near, and the pass- 
ers-by were hastening to enter the city 
before the gates should close. “I confess 
that among all the trials that had befallen 
us this was one of the most sensible — to 
be near the gates of a large city without 
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the least assistance. I fancied no one in 
the world was so unhappy as we, that 
could stay in no place, but were fugitives 
like Cain.” Night drew on, his wife’s 
death seemed imminent, and he could not 
bear to leave her alone while he sought 
for help. “ At last, after some hours’ suf- 
fering, my wife found a little ease. 1 went 
softly along with her, and we arrived in 
the city, going through a great part of it 
till we came to the Baroness de Planta, 
who received us kindly and procured us 
a lodging.” 

Once more in a house of his own at 
Christianseck, De Marsay felt the need of 
some regular occupation, without which 
he could not keep his “ ground,” knew not 
where he was, and even feared that he 
might fall into libertinism. His mother 
would have been pleased to see him return 
to the military profession, and he was 
ready to submit even to this, but his 
brother wisely opposed a project so little 
suited to his temper of mind. A better 
way was opened for him when Divine 
Providence brought a good soul to lodge 
with him, one Godfrey Koch, “a watch- 
maker and an Israelite in whom was no 
guile.” Together the two men studied 
the mysteries of wheels and pinions and 
escapements; together they pored over 
the deeper mysteries of the soul as ex- 
plained in the spiritual writings of Ma- 
dame Guyon. In the course of a year 
De Marsay had acquired much skill and 
knowledge in his craft as watchmaker. 
A great circuit had been traversed from 
tne ambitious days when he dreamed of 
playing the part of an apostle through all 
lands: ‘* Now I saw myself as one cast to 
the ground, and reduced to that abject 
state as to work from morning till night 
upon a watch and to be busy about earthly 
things. This was a great abasement in 
the eyes of my selfloving spirit, but my 
ground rejoiced and whispered to me, 
‘See! thy pride is stung at eating grass 
like an ox with Nebuchadnezzar, but really 
such material things are at this time better 
and less dangerous for the sensual and 
rational part of the soul, or for her inferior 
part, than the spiritual matters, when the 
soul will take them into her own compre- 
hension and capacity, and this is that death 
which is absolutely necessary; by it God 
will bring thee to the life of the spirit, that 
the Centre may be discovered and disen- 
tangled.’” Seven years were thus spent 
in quietness and patient work, without 
any remarkable external events. 

In 1724 his wife’s declining health, 
which suffered from the cold air of Chris- 
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tianseck, induced De Marsay to move to 
Heidelberg. Here he continued his work 
as watchmaker under a more skilful mas- 
ter than Koch, but all the deftness of his 
fingers seemed to be lost. He was as 
awkward as if he had never handled a 
file. “I observed,” he tells us, “ that God 
would restrain me from being entangled 
and captivated by this mechanical spirit, 
and not permit that I should become so 
ingenious and accomplished a watch- 
maker. This made me tired of the subtile 
working.” The more delicate craft ex- 
pected by his Heidelberg master, no doubt, 
was unattainable by the elderly pupil of a 
journeyman like Koch. 

The illness of his mother brought De 
Marsay again to Switzerland. He was 
saddened to find that many of his former 
friends had turned back to the world. 
Among these was the Abbé de Watteville, 
a correspondent of Madame Guyon; he 
was now married, and declared that all 
that had passed within him in the days of 
his fervid faith was like a dream; “in 
short everywhere was misery and dissipa- 
tion to be seen among our old friends, 
with a mortal deadness, and we ourselves 
knew not where we were.” An invitation 
from the Countess of Wittgenstein-Berle- 
burg determined De Marsay and his wife 
to fix their abode in her neighborhood. 
They were warmly received at Berleburg 
by high and low; so much time indeed 
now began to be spent in useless conver- 
sations that De Marsay decided to enter- 
tain his visitors by reading aloud a sermon 
for them; but somehow this edifying spe- 
cies of good-fellowship did not entirely 
succeed. He longed for solitude, and yet 
in solitude he suffered much misery. It 
was a comfort to him when he learnt, first 
from books and then in his own expe- 
rience, that involuntary dissipations of the 
imagination do not necessarily hinder the 
prayer of rest. Three times a day he 
placed himself without trouble or commo- 
tion of mind in the mental attitude of 
prayer, and accepted whatever degree of 
the spirit of devotion might be granted to 
him. And now, through the persuasions 
of “‘ the famous Dr. Carl,” he was induced 
to take a part in certain assemblies where 
every one had liberty to propose a divine 
matter, to speak concerning the same, or 
to pray. For some weeks all went well, 
and every one pressed to these meetings 
of the devout ; but the concord and com- 
munion of saints were of short duration. 
“ Spiritual pride, love of mastership, spir- 
itual voluptuousness, and all other abomi- 
nations of this sort, a desire of new things, 





curiosity, envy, hatred, sensual adherence 
followed one another successively, and all 
these poisonous animals entered our meet- 
ing. Itis true they came not barefaced 
but masked.” Many high-flying spirits 
would consent to no way but their own, 
De Marsay began to perceive that congre- 
gations or societies of this kind cannot 
subsist without human laws ordained to 
restrain the spirits within the limits of 
reason, decency, and regularity. The 
overflowing pleasure which he had felt at 
first in his own extempore prayers seemed 
to him before long to be rather a carnal 
than a spiritual delight. 

Soon after his arrival at Berleburg let- 
ters had come from America, describing 
Pennsylvania as an earthly Paradise. 
With two or three hundred dollars one 
might purchase a considerable parcel of 
land; the soil was fruitful; there was full 
liberty of conscience to live as a good 
Christian in solitude; there was employ- 
ment for all, and especially good employ- 
ment for one skilled in watchmaking. A 
large number of persons, nearly one hun- 
dred, resolved to emigrate, and De Marsay, 
with his wife, had a mind to join’ the 
party. His mother and brother, however, 
strongly opposed the project, and for a 
time it was dropped. When it was re- 
vived in 1726, De Marsay contrasted in 
his fancy the charm of solitude in the 
earthly Paradise in Pennsylvania, with the 
bickering and backbiting of the religious 
meetings at Berleburg.- He was ready to 
depart, and had taken leave of his friends, 
when letters arrived, giving a lamentable 
description of the misery endured by the 
emigrants ; many had died from the hard- 
ships of the voyage, among them the good 
old widow Gruber and her daughter. At 
first it seemed to De Marsay as if these 
tidings were a call to him to endure hard- 
ness, and that the prospect of suffering 
and death made it more than ever desir- 
able that he should commit himself to 
God and embark. He saw, as ina vision, 
his wife dying in great misery and her 
body thrown into the sea. His heart was 
touched to the quick, yet he could not 
desist from his resolution. But a way of 
escape was opened: “ One evening when 
I was preparing for rest, and in my prayers 
placed myself and my wife before God as 
two animals of sacrifice, that with full con- 
sent and surrender would expect nothing 
else but to be offered up, there rose at 
once from my inner ground a soft and 
ylacid conviction in my understanding, 
which showed me, ‘It was enough; the 
sacrifice was made, we had now offered 
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our Isaac, God did not require any more 
from us;’ and this offering of Abraham 
was in aquite peculiar manner represented 
to me, with an addition of signifying that 
we should no longer think of the voyage, 
but keep ourselves quiet.” This sufficed 
for the occasion; but it was afterwards 
shown to De Marsay that the desire he 
had for outward solitude in the Transat- 
lantic wilds was an impure passion, having 
selfishness for its chief ingredient. 

In September, 1730, the Count von Zin- 
zendorf arrived at Schwartzenau, whither 
De Marsay still resorted in the summer. 
Zinzendorf was by many years the younger 
man, but he was already famous for his 
talents as well as his piety, and had al- 
ready established his common order of 
worship for the brethren at Herrnhut. De 
Marsay and his wife dined with him at the 
house of the Countess Dowager de Wit- 
genstein: “but notwithstanding all the 
good opinion the public had of him, it 
appeared to my wife as if he had such a 
physiognomy, more internally than out- 
wardly, which was quite contrary to her, 
and made her to have an aversion against 
him.” From Schwartzenau the count 
proceeded to Berleburg, and there every 
day held spiritual assemblies, where by 
his fine appearance and humble yet elo- 
quent words he drew many souls captive. 
Among these, notwithstanding their dis- 
like on first acquaintance, were the De 
Marsays, and it may perhaps have been 
that the magic of evil spirits, against 
which De Marsay afterwards wrote, con- 
tributed to the fascination. An attempt 
was made to establish at Berleburg an- 
other community like that of Herrnhut. 
On three successive Sundays De Marsay 
supplied the place of a brother who had 
fallen sick, and preached with such unc- 
tion and power that he himself wondered 
at it, for he had never before delivered a 
public discourse. It almost seemed as if 
it were in his choice to become another 
Zinzendorf. He stood, as it were, at the 
parting of the ways. Should the watch- 
maker rise into the apostle? His answer 
was given without hesitation: “* When I 
was in my prayer the choice was given me 
inwardly, whether I would be enriched 
with the like gifts to edify my neighbor, 
and by being endued with extraordinary 
talents, that bear a great appearance, be 
esteemed as a saint among the godly... 
whether I would be in a state of a clear 
light and tasting faith, which enables us 
to apply these talents with a great percep- 
tion in the senses, and with a zeal that 
conquers them; or whether I would 





choose to be stripped of all these things 
and to die off from them in the way of a 
dark faith and terrible desert that had no 
end but to die off from all. The inclina- 
tion of my ground did then without any 
hesitation immediately choose the latter 
state and rejected the first.” And from 
that moment all his gifts of unction and 
eloquence departed from him. He with- 
drew from the public assemblies of the 
saints, and would enter into no dispute 
with this one or that. “It is best to be 
silent and keep your mystery to yourself.” 
His wife, with some uncertainty as to 
whether she was right, followed his ex- 
ample. When any person would persuade 
her that her conduct was erroneous she 
defended it with energy, but as soon as 
the person was gone her former doubts 
returned. 

The sometime Separatist, De Marsay, 
now desired to frequent again the Re- 
formed Church, after he had “got rid of 
all the little divided sects that had occa- 
sioned us so much suffering and with 
which we would have no further connec- 
tion.” Not that he would allow church- 
going to be a slavery ; he still claimed the 
liberty to attend public worship or to stay 
away as he was moved by his inward 
“ground.” He had through much pain 
and shuddering awe been given “a pro- 
pensity to that pure intuition, which is the 
continual office and privilege of the sera- 
phim,” but he no longer undervalued the 
outward ordinances of religion. He had 
seen at Schwartzenau the miserable results 
of the Separatist movement on young peo- 
ple, who had been brought up without 
attendance at the services of the Church, 
who had not inherited the internal godli- 
ness of their parents, and who had given 
themselves up in many instances to the 
spirit of libertinism. Still for his own 
part he was happiest alone with his Bible 
or his “ De Imitatione ” — 7” angello cum 
libello, Anda way of usefulness to others 
was discovered to him when in 1734 he 
found that he could employ his pen with 
good effect in the cause of religion. It 
seemed to him that he was like a man 
“that for many years on a long voyage 
had been carried through many unknown 
countries with tied-up eyes; when the 
band that blindfolded him is removed all 
is a wonder to him when he reviews all the 
ways through which he has been led.” In 
September of that year he felt as though 
the pure fire of the divine love possessed 
him wholly: “one night especially, which 
I shall never forget, God alone knows what 
then passed; it is beyond description; I 
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must not speak of it, but be silent and 
adore. Only this I will mention, that from 
that period of time all my troubles, anxie- 
ties, and griefs are vanished, there is now 
no care nor sorrow for anything whatever 
remaining.” We shall not pry with con- 
jecture into that mystery of joy. ; 

On February 21, 1742, after twenty-nine 
years of spiritual union, for in this sense 
only was it marriage, De Marsay lost his 
wife. Two letters which he wrote on that 
occasion are preserved. The closing 
weeks of her life were darkened by a 
terrible despair of her salvation. “She 
experienced,” writes her husband, “the 
descension to hell with Christ,” nor was 
there any lightening of her anguish before 
the end. It was happy that before this 
sorrow, De Marsay had gained a dear 
friend in M. de Fleischbein, who had first 
sought his services as a watchmaker, and 
afterwards had come to love him with a 
brotherly affection. Other friends were 
found in some young kinsfolk of his own, 
children of his second sister, the Lady de 
Carlot. His elder years were calm and 
happy. The substance of his faith in its 
final form is thus expressed in his own 
words :— 

“1 have lost all thoughts of a mystical 
state, and rest humbly and simply on the 
grace in Jesus Christ... . Not that I re- 
ject or disbelieve the truth and substance 
of all the mystical states whereof I have 
wrote. No! but the thoughts, the form 
and the image of them is taken away from 
me by the afore-mentioned state of humil- 
iation.” To the last, however, his devout 
habit of discovering special providences in 
the incidents of his life remains. He had 
found that the use of a prayer-book was 
necessary to him for purposes of private 
devotion and had chosen Gottfried Ar- 
nold’s “ Prayers of the Spirit.” He had 
presented his own copy to a certain no- 
bleman, and tried to procure another copy, 
but all in vain: “* This made me believe it 
was not the will of God I should any 
longer offer my prayers to him in that 
fashion. And really from that time it 
pleased him in his infinite goodness to 
restore to me gradually the attraction to 
the simple internal prayer, whether in 
silence in his presence, or in words ex- 
pressed by love, or in simple thoughts 
and love-affections, quite unrestrained and 
free as it pleased him to give.” 

At Ambleben on February 3, 1753, De 
Marsay died aged sixty-five. M.de Bot- 
ticher, his sister’s son-in-law, and the pas- 
tor Gerhard were with him during his 
illness. He looked forward to his death 





with cheerfulness. “I swim and bathe in 
joy,” he said a few days before his death, 
“that I shall now soon obtain what, 
through the grace of our Saviour, I have 
so long ardently wished and hoped for.” 
Only one harsh gesture was observed be- 
fore he drew his last breath. 

I have ended my task as recorder of 
this fragment in the history of eighteenth- 
century pietism. If there be morals to be 
drawn and practical applications, I must 
leave these to the reader. 

EDWARD DOWDEN, 


From The New Review. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


THOSE who have frequently seen our 
revered anc beloved friend during the past 
year will hardly join in the general chorus 
of surprise which has greeted the death of 
one so strong in appearance and so hale 
and green. Rather with these there will 
be a faint sort of congratulation that such 
a life, so manifestly waning in essential 
vigor, should have been spared the indig- 
nities of decline, the “cold gradations of 
decay.” For a year past no close observer 
could have doubted that the robustness 
which seemed still invincible in the sum- 
mer of 1888 was rudely shaken. Cold 
upon cold left the poet weaker; the recu- 
perative power was rapidly and continu- 
ously on the decrease. But a little while 
ago, and to think of Mr. Browning and of 
illness together seemed impossible. It is 
a singular fact that he who felt so keenly 
for human suffering had scarcely known, 
by experience, what physical pain was. 
The vigor, the exemption from feebleness, 
which marks his literary genius, accompa- 
nied the man as well. I recollect his 
giving a picturesque account of a head- 
ache he suffered from, once, in St. Peters- 
burg, about the year 1833! Whoamongst 
us is fortunate enough to remember his 
individual headaches? Iseem to see him 
now, about six years ago, standing in the 
east wind on the doorstep of his house in 
Warwick Crescent, declaring with empha- 
sis that he felt ill, really ill, more ill than 
he had felt for half a century, and looking 
all the while, in spite of that indisposition, 
a monument of sturdy health. Even his 
decline has been the reluctant fall of a 
wholesome and well-balanced being. Pain- 
lessly, without intellectual obscuration, 
demanding none of that pity that he dep- 
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recated, he falls asleep in Italy, faint in- 
deed, yet to the very last, pursuing. Since 
those we love must pass away; since the 
light must sooner or later sink in the lan- 
tern, there is, perhaps, no better way than 
this. We may repeat of him what Sir 
Thomas Browne said of his friend: “ We 
have missed not our desires in his soft 
departure, which was scarce an expira- 
tion.” 

It is natural ia these first moments to 
think more of the man than of his works. 
The latter remain with us, and coming 
generations will comprehend them better 
than we do. But our memories of the 
former, though far less salient, have this 
importance —that they will pass away 
with us. Every hour henceforward makes 
the man more shadowy. We must con- 
dense our recollections, if they are not to 
prove wholly volatile and fugitive. In 
these few pages, then, I shall mainly strive 
to contribute my pencil-sketch to the gal- 
lery of portraits which will be preserved. 
He was so many-sided that there may be 
room for any picture of him that is quite 
sincere and personal, however slight it 
may prove ; and in the case of Mr. Brown- 
ing, far more than of most men of genius, 
the portrait may be truly and boldly drawn 
without offence. There is no prominent 
feature of character which has to be 
slurred over, no trick or foible to be con- 
cealed. No man ever showed a more 
handsome face to private friendship, no 
one disappointed or repelled less, no one, 
upon intimate acquaintance, required less 
to be apologized for or explained away. 

There have been many attempts to de- 
scribe Mr. Browning as a talker in so- 
ciety. One of the best, from the pen of 
an accomplished observer, appeared last 
autumn in the Mew Review. But his pri- 
vate conversation was a very different 
thing from his talk over the dinner-table or 
in a picture-gallery. It was a very much 
finer phenomenon, and one which tallied 
far better with the noble breadth of his 
genius. To a single listener, with whom 
he was on familiar terms, the Browning 
of his own study was to the Browning of 
a dinner-party as a tiger is to a domestic 
cat. In such conversation his natural 
strength came out. His talk assumed the 
volume and the tumult of a cascade. His 
voice rose to a shout, sank to a whisper, 
ran up and down the gamut of conversa- 
tional melody. Those whom he was ex- 
pecting will never forget his welcome, the 
loud trumpet-note from the other end of 
the passage, the talk already in full flood 
at a distance of twenty feet. Then, in his 





own study or drawing-room, what he loved 
was to capture the visitor in a low arm- 
chair’s “sofa-lap of leather,” and from a 
most unfair vantage of height to tyrannize, 
to walk around the victim, in front, behind, 
on this side,on that, weaving magic cir- 
cles, now with gesticujating arms thrown 
high, now grovelling on the floor to find 
some reference in a folio, talking all the 
while, a redundant turmoil of thoughts, 
fancies, and reminiscences flowing from 
those generous lips. To think of it is to 
conjure up an image of intellectual vigor, 
armed at every point, but overflowing, 
none the less, with the geniality of 
strength. 

The last time that the present writer 
enjoyed one of these never-to-be-forgotten 
talks was on the earliest Sunday in June 
last summer. For the first time since 
many years Mr. Browning was in Cam- 
bridge, and he was much féted. He pro- 
posed a temporary retreat from too full 
society, and we retired alone to the most 
central and sequestered part of the beauti- 
ful Fellows’ Garden of Trinity. A little 
tired and silent at first, he was no sooner 
well ensconced under the shadow of a 
tree, in a garden-chair, than his tongue 
became unloosed. The blue sky was 
cloudless above, summer foliage hemmed 
us round in a green mist, a pink mountain 
of a double-may in blossom rose in front. 
We were close to a hot shrub of sweet- 
briar that exhaled its balm in the sunshine. 
Commonly given to much gesticulation, 
the poet sat quite still on this occasion; 
and, the perfect quiet being only broken 
by his voice, the birds lost fear and came 
closer and closer, curiously peeping. So 
we sat for more than two hours, and I 
could but note what I had had opportunity 
to note before, that although, on occasion, 
he could be so accurate an observer of 
nature, it was not instinctive with him to 
observe. In the blaze of summer, with all 
the life of birds and insects moving around 
us, he did not borrow an image or direct 
an allusion to any natural fact about us. 

He sat and talked of his own early life 
and aspirations; how he marvelled, as he 
looked back, at the audacious obstinacy 
which had made him, when a youth, de- 
termine to be a poet and nothing but a 
poet. He remarked that all his life long 
he had never known what it was to have 
to do a certain thing to-day and not to- 
morrow; he thought this had led to su- 
perabundance of production, since, on 
looking back, he could see that he had 
often, in his unfettered leisure, been afraid 
todo-nothing. Then, with complete frank- 
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ness, he described the long:drawn deso- 
lateness of his early and middle life as a 
literary man ; how, after certain spirits had 
seemed to rejoice in his first sprightly 
runnings, and especially in “ Paracelsus,” 
a blight had fallen upon his very admirers, 
He touched, with a slight irony, on “the 
entirely unintelligible ‘ Sordello,’” and the 
forlorn hope of “ Bells and Pomegranates.” 
Then he fell, more in the habitual manner 
of old men, to stories of early loves and 
hatreds, Italian memories of the forties, 
stories with names in them that meart 
nothing to his ignorant listener. And, in 
the midst of these reminiscences, a chord 
of extreme interest to the critic was 
touched. For in recounting a story of 
some Tuscan nobleman who had shown 
him two exquisite miniature-paintings, the 
work of a young artist who should have 
received for them the prize in some local 
contest, and who, being unjustly de- 
frauded, broke his ivories, burning his 
brushes, and indignantly foreswore the 
thankless art forever, Mr. Browning sud- 
denly reflected that there was, as he said, 
“ stuff fora poem” in that story, and im- 
mediately with extreme vivacity began to 
sketch the form it should take, the sup- 
pression of what features and the substi- 
tution of what others were needful; and 
finally suggested the non-obvious or in- 
verted moral of the whole, in which the 
act of spirited defiance was shown to be, 
really, an act of tame renunciation, the 
poverty of the artist’s spirit being proved 
in his eagerness to snatch, even though it 
was by honest merit, a benefit simply ma- 
terial. The poet said, distinctly, that he 
had never before reflected on this incident 
as one proper to be versified; the speed, 
therefore, with which the creative archi- 
tect laid the foundations, built the main 
fabric, and even put on the domes and 
pinnacles of his poem was, no doubt, of 
uncommon interest. He left it, in five 
minutes, needing nothing but the mere 
outward crust of the versification. It will 
be a matter of some curiosity to see 
whether the poem so started and sketched 
was actually brought to completion. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of 
any one who knew Robert Browning well, 
and who compares him in thought with 
other men of genius whom he may have 
known, that it was not his strength only, 
his vehement and ever-eruptive force, that 
distinguished him, but to an almost equal 
extent his humanity. Of all great poets, 
except (one fancies) Chaucer, he must have 
been tke most accessible. 
necessity with imaginative genius of a very 
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high order to require support from without; 
sympathy, admiration, amusement must 
be constantly poured in to balance the 
creative evaporation, But Mr. Browning 
demanded no such tribute. He rather 
hastened forward with both hands full of 
entertainment for the new-comer, anxious 
to please rather than hoping to be pleased. 
The most part of men of genius look upon 
an unknown comer as certainly a bore and 
probably an enemy, but to Robert Brown- 
ing the whole world was full of vague 
possibilities of friendship. No one re- 
sented more keenly an unpleasant speci- 
men of humanity, no one could snub more 
royally at need, no one was— certain 
premises being established — more ruth- 
less in administering the coup de gréce; 
but then his surprise gave weight to his 
indignation. He had assumed a new ac- 
quaintance to be a good fellow, and behold! 
against all ordinary experience, he had 
turned out to be a bore or a sneak. Sud- 
den, irreparable chastisement must fall on 
one who had proved the poet’s optimism 
to be at fault. And, to those who shared 
a nearer intimacy than genial acquaint- 
anceship could offer, is there one left to- 
day who was disappointed in his Browning 
or had any deep fault to find with him as 
afriend? Surely, no! He was human to 
the core, red with warm blood to the cen- 
tre of his being; and if he erred, as he 
occasionally did —as lately, to the sorrow 
of all who knew him, he did err —it was 
the judgment not the instinct that was 
amiss. He was a poet, after all, and not 
a philosopher. 

It was part of Mr. Browning’s large 
optimism, of his splendid and self-sufficing 
physical temperament, that he took his 
acquaintances easily — it might almost be 
said superficially. His poetic creations 
crowded out the real world to a serious 
extent. With regard to living men and 
women he was content to speculate, but 
with the children of his brain the case was 
different. These were not the subjects of 
more or less indolent conjecture, but of 
absolute knowledge. It must be ten years 
ago, but the impression of the incident is 
as fresh upon me as though it happened 
yesterday, that Mr. Browning passed from 
languid and rather ineffectual discussion 
of some persons well known to us both 
into vivid and passionate apology for an 
act of his own Colombe of Ravenstein. It 
was the flash from conventionality to 
truth, from talk about people whom he 
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seldom, even in intimacy, I think, that he 
would talk thus liberally about his sons 
and daughters of the pen, but that was 
mainly from a sensible reticence and 
hatred of common vanity. But when he 
could be induced to discuss his creations 
it was easy to see how vividly the whole 
throng of them was moving in the hollow 
of his mind. It is doubtful whether he 
ever totally forgot any one of the vast 
assemblage of his characters. 

In this close of our troubled century, 
when to so many of the finest spirits of 
Europe, in the words of Sully Prudhomme, 
“Toute la vie ardente et triste Semble 
anéantie alentour,” the robust health of 
Robert Browning’s mind and body has 
presented a singular and a most encourag- 
ing phenomenon. He missed the morbid 
over-refinement of the age; the processes 
of his mind were sometimes even a little 
coarse, and always delightfully direct. 
For real delicacy he had full appreciation, 
but he was brutally scornful of all ex- 
quisite morbidness. The vibration of his 
loud voice, his hard fist upon the table, 
would make very short work with cobwebs. 
But this external roughness, like the rind 
of a fruit, merely served to keep the inner 
sensibilities young and fresh. None of 
his instincts grew old. Long as he lived, 
he did not live long enough for one of his 
ideals to vanish, for one of his enthusi- 
asms to lose its heat; to the last, as he so 
truly said, he “never doubted clouds 
would break. Never dreamed, though 
right were worsted, wrong would triumph.” 
The subtlest of writers, he was the sim- 
plest of men, and he learned in serenity 
and happiness what he taught in song. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
DUTCH GIRLHOOD. 


BY MRS. LECKY. 


THE reader of Motley’s “ Rise of the 
Dutch Republic” will have seen that the 
women of Holland, when the occasion re- 
quired it, distinguished themselves no less 
than the men for courage and patriotism. 
From the earliest times of which we have 
a record, the Batavians, the ancestors of 
the present Dutch, made their women 
share in the struggles and responsibilities 
ofmen. Asamongall Teutonic races, the 
marriage tie was sacred with them, and 
the presents they offered their brides on 
the marriage day were “ not the bracelets 
and golden necklaces with which the Gaul 
adorned his fair-haired concubine, but 





oxen and a bridled horse, a sword, a shield, 
and a spear — symbols that thenceforward 
she was to share his labors and to become 
a portion of himself.”* Throughout Hol- 
land’s long and desperate struggle for lib- 
erty and religion, the women showed them- 
selves not unworthy of this trust. In the 
siege of Haarlem by the Spaniards in 
1572 and 1573, Kenau Hasselaar, a widow 
lady of good family, at the head of three 
hundred women, armed with spears, mus- 
kets, and swords, shared in many of the 
fiercest engagements within and without 
the walls. When in the following year 
Leyden was besieged, and thousands per- 
ished from famine and pestilence, women 
and men vied with each other in fortitude 
and endurance. 

In a charming country place in Guel- 
derland, shaded by chestnut-trees six cen- 
turies old, there is the portrait of a lady, 
an ancestress of the owner, who as a baby 
was fed on starch during the siege of Ley- 
den. Notwithstanding the hardships of 
her babyhood, she reached a respectable 
old age, and her fine, expressive counte- 
nance seems to typify the Dutch women 
of those stirring times. 

At a later period when religious dissen- 
sions divided the country, when Grotius 
was imprisoned in the castle of Loevestein, 
it was through the assistance of his wife, 
Maria van Reigersbergen, that he suc- 
ceeded in making his perilous escape ina 
book box, while Elsje van Houweningen, 
the faithful young maidservant who ac- 
companied the precious charge, warded 
off by her native wit the suspicions of the 
soldiers. The wife of Oldenbarnevelt 
never flinched when, during that same 
period, her husband,was beheaded; but 
when her son had been condemned for 
attempting to avenge his father’s death on 
Prince Maurice the stadtholder, she threw 
herself at the latter’s feet for pardon. The 
prince asked why she now implored mercy 
for her son, when she had not done so for 
her husband. “ Because,” was the noble 
answer, “ my husband was innocent — my 
son is guilty.” 

But it is not only for fortitude and pa- 
triotism that the women of Holland have 
been distinguished. They hold an honor- 
able place in the intellectual life of their 
country. Anna Maria Van Schurman, 
who lived in the seventeenth century, the 
golden age of Dutch art and literature, 
was the most learned woman of a period 
which produced many remarkable women. 
She wrote and spoke Latin and Greek 


* Motley, i., p. 9. 
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with fluency and elegance. She read the 
Talmud in Hebrew and the Koran in Ara- 
bic. She had a knowledge of Persian and 
compiied the elements of an Ethiopian 
grammar. She was no less versed in 
modern European languages. She stud- 
ied various sciences —rhetoric, dialectic, 
geometry, astronomy, anatomy, and medi- 
cine, and especially philosophy and meta- 
physics. She was a poetess, a painter, 
and a musician. She modelled, etched, 
carved in wood and ivory, engraved on 
glass with the diamond, and excelled in 
calligraphy and art needlework. She was 
called “ the Pallas of Utrecht,” “the tenth 
Muse,” “the marvel of her age.” Des- 
cartes, Gassendi, Bayle, Ménage, Huet, 
James Harrington, and many other learned 
men paid their homage to her, and she 
counted among her friends, Cats, Hein- 
sius, Saumaise, and the Princess Elisa- 
beth of Bohemia, daughter of the Winter 
King. 

Her contemporaries, Anna and Maria 
Tesselschade, the charming daughters of 
Roemer Visscher, were equally remark- 
able for their intellectual gifts. Less 
scholarly and theological, they were the 
ornaments of the brilliant circle which the 
historian Hooft gathered round him at 
the castle of Muiden, while Anna Maria 
Schurman from religious motives pre- 
ferred a retired life. 

Elisabeth Bekker, Agatha Deken, Pe- 
tronella Moens, are names well known in 
Dutch literature, and in more recent times 
Madame Bosboom-Toussaint has delight- 
ed her generation with historical novels 
that are worthy to rank with those of 
Walter Scott and Van Lennep. 

With such a heritage the Dutch girl 
starts in life, and she treasures it as a 
precious possession. She may be de- 
.scribed as simple, genuine, and unaffected, 
with native truthfulness and common 
sense, and strong domestic tastes and 
affections. From her Teuton origin she 
derives no doubt the tendency to be some- 
what speculative and introspective, a 
tendency which is strengthened by her 
Calvinistic creed; while English sympa- 
thies are cultivated by an education which 
very often follows English lines. Her 
tournure d’esprit is frequently French 
from her early acquaintance with French 
authors. The education of girls in the 
upper classes is very cosmopolitan; from 
the fact of Holland being a small country 
and Dutch not being spoken out of Hol- 
land, foreign languages hold a much more 
important place in education and in life 
than in England, and they are sometimes 





even studied at the expense of Dutch 
itself. Girls from their earliest childhood 
often have French, Swiss, or English 
nursery governesses, and they uncon- 
sciously learn to speak and write French 
and English as easily as they do Dutch. At 
a later period they frequently have finish- 
ing governesses, either French, English or 
German, with the addition of masters, or 
sometimes they are sent for a year or two 
to a boarding school abroad. French is 
often spoken in the family circle, and it is 
very common to find sisters or friends 
writing to each other in English. As 
German, from a certain similarity with 
Dutch, is in some respects more easily 
acquired, less stress is laid in education 
on its conversational use, but the study of 
it is not neglected, and Goethe and Schil- 
ler are friends from early youth ; in fact,a 
well educated Dutch young lady is equally 
at home ina French, English, or German 
salon, and in some cases it might scarcely 
be detected that she was a foreigner. 
There are good boarding schools in 
Holland itself where girls of the upper 
classes are sometimes sent, but the best 
organized instruction is given at the Hoo- 
gere Burgerscholen voor Meisjes, day 
schools, which are equivalent to the girls’ 
high schools in England. The interme- 
diate education of girls in Holland has not 
been regulated by law like that of the 
boys, because at the time the bill on in- 
termediate education was passed, in 1863, 
the want of such schools for girls had not 
yet been sufficiently recognized. By de- 
grees, however, it became more and more 
apparent that neither the primary schools, 
though their programme had been consid- 
erably extended, nor the private day and 
boarding schools, could supply that thor- 
ough education which it was desirable 
that girls should receive; and in 1867 the 
town of Haarlem set the example in 
founding the first girls’ high school. This 
was speedily followed by other towns, so 
that at present there are twelve of these 
schools — at Arnhem, the Hague, Rotter- 
dam, Leyden, Dordrecht, Amsterdam, 
Haarlem, Utrecht, Leeuwarden, Deventer, 
and Groningen. There are two at Am- 
sterdam, one of which is a voluntary 
school. The other schools were erected 
by the communes, and at first some of 
them were subsidized by the State, but 
the orthodox party, who have always been 
strongly opposed to unsectarian educa- 
tion, voted in the second Chamber for the 
withdrawal of the grants, and gained their 
point. This party is now in power, and, 
having revised the law on primary educa- 
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tion, no doubt intermediate education will 
hav2 its turn in the course of time. Mean- 
while these schools are very successful,* 
and the instruction given there is of the 
best kind. As no one is allowed to teach 
any subject in a Dutch school without 
having passed an examination in it, and 
as the requirements for intermediate edu- 
cation are very high, there is every guar- 
antee that the teaching is thorough. The 
curriculum of study extends over five 
years, except at the schools at Amsterdam 
and Deventer, where there isa three years’ 
course, corresponding with that of the 
three highest classes in the other schools. 
The instruction given at the primary 
schools leads up to that of the high 
schools — where girls are not admitted 
till they are twelve years old — enabling 
them to pass the entrance examination, 
but of course many girls go to the high 
schools, especially the better class of girls, 
who have never been to a primary school. 
The programme of study is, with small 
variations, the same in all the schools. 
The object is not so much to develop a 
girl’s intelligence in the abstract as to give 
her that knowledge which will be useful 
to her in after life. The subjects taught 
are the Dutch, French, German, and En- 
glish languages and their literatures ; his- 
tory, geography, mathematics, botany and 
zoology, physics and chemistry, drawing 
and esthetics, including the history of 
the fine arts, needlework and gymnastics. 
Singing and book-keeping are taught at 
some of the schools, and so are the prin- 
ciples of hygiene and political economy. 
Instrumental music is not taught. The 
girls who have a taste for it learn to play 
athome. For the others it is considered 
mere waste of time, since bad music gives 
pleasure to no one. At the end of each 
school year the girls are examined before 
passing into a higher form, and at the end 
of the five years’ course a diploma is given. 
This diploma confers no right to teach, 
but with a little additional study the pupil 
who might wish to become a teacher could 
easily qualify herself to pass the exam- 
ination for primary instruction. 

Latin is not taught to girls, and this is 
all the more striking because in the sev- 
enteenth century the knowledge of it was 
not only essential to a good education, 
but it was the language frequently spokea 
in the families of clergymen and pro- 
fessors. In some Dutch towns even the 
maidservants sang Latin songs. The 





* Their drawback is that they are very expensive. 
The fees are low, the salaries high, and the number of | 
pupils is limited. 


reason for excluding Latin from the girls’ 
education is that Dutch girls have already 
four languages to learn, and that the time 
required to master Latin cannot be spared 
from other subjects which are considered 
more necessary and useful to a woman, 
while a smattering of Latin is believed to 
be of no use toher. There is a great fear 
of girls over-working themselves, because 
they seem to be always more eager to 
learn than boys, and the above-mentioned 
programme is already a very comprehen- 
sive one. If the parents of a girl wish 
her to have a classical education there is 
no reason why she should not go to the 
boys’ gymnasium, This happens ina few 
cases, and offers no difficulty, though of 
course it is not thought desirable as a rule 
that girls should go to boys’ schools.* 
The teachers at the high schools are 
mostly women, and the number of capable 
mistresses is on the increase, but there 
are a few male teachers, sometimes the 
same who teach at the boys’ schools in 
the same town. Without making an in- 
vidious distinction I will select the school 
at the Hague as the representative of 
them all. The building is a large and 
handsome one, with an inner court, and 
with spacious, lofty, and well-ventilated 
class-rooms, admirably adapted to their 
various uses. Itis a pretty sight to see 
the many bright, good-looking, and well- 
dressed girls, listening attentively to the 
teacher’s demonstrations. The room spe- 
cially devoted to zoology and botany is 
fitted up on one side with presses, contain- 
ing a small natural history collection ; on 
the other side the wall is hung with draw- 
ings of plants. Zoology is taught in winter, 
botany in summer. The mistress, who 
teaches both, has made an arrangement 
with the director of the Botanicai Garden 
at Leyden to send her regularly specimens 
of plants, and sometimes the girls bring 
the plants themselves. There is a beau- 
tifu! laboratory for chemistry and physics, 
which are not begun till the third year. 
Drawing and the history of the fine arts 
are taught by the same mistress in a room 
where plaster casts and drawings serve 
both as models and illustrations. At the 
end of the year there is an exhibition of 
drawings and needlework. Needleworkis 
thoroughly taught in all its branches for 
two hours a week, commencing with plain 
sewing and knitting in the first form, and 
ending in the fifth with cutting out and art 
needlework. Dutch girls of all classes 


* As exemptions are allowed at the high schools, it 
seems a pity that the study of Latin should at least not 


| be optional. 
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are proficient in needlework, and in the 
remotest fishermen’s villages the neatness 
of the quaint and often elaborate costume, 
of the linen on the bed and in the press is 
faultless. To the Dutch mind cleanli- 
ness, order, and neatness are the first con- 
ditions of prosperity and civilization, and 
Dutch cottages show that this does not 
exclude the picturesque. Special sewing 
schools are scattered all over the country, 
and have, in many instances, been founded 
by rich and charitable ladies. In the well- 
to-do class girls frequently meet one even- 
ing or afternoon in the week to make 
clothes for the poor, while one of them 
reads aloud to the others. 

To return to the high school. One 
room in the school is fitted up for gymnas- 
tics, a specially important branch in Dutch 
education, since outdoor exercise, in the 
form of riding and various games, is not 
nearly as common as in England. There 
does not exist in Holland the sharp con- 
trast between riches and poverty. There 
is less poverty than in England, but for- 
tunes are also more limited, and it is only 
in few cases that parents can afford to 
give riding horses to their children. Lawn 
tennis has, however, of late years become 
very popular, and is played with great zest 
both in the country and in the towns. 

The prejudice which once existed among 
the upper classes against day schools has, 
in a great measure, vanished, and in the 
commercial and provincial towns girls, 
without distinction, have begun to attend 
the high schools. At the Hague the 
school is chiefly recruited from the pro- 
fessional and middle classes, and it is a 
matter of regret that in fashionable society 
the old prejudice still lingers. It is evi- 
dent that home instruction cannot give a 
girl the same advantages, for it is impos- 
sible at home to have a certificated master 
or mistress for every branch of education, 
or to have the appliances required for the 
teaching of the various sciences. Hence 
the girls of the aristocracy are often less 
well educated — as far as the instruction 
goes—than those of the upper middle 
class. But of course the instruction re- 
ceived out of the house is only part of a 
girl’s education. The training of the moral 
faculties, without which all book learning 
is idle, must in every country be chiefly 
given at home. The Dutch mothers be- 
stow a great deal of care upon their chil- 
dren’s education both in the nursery and 
the schoolroom, and often give up all gen- 
eral society in order to spend their even- 
ings at home with them. They enter into 
all their girls’ interests —they carefully 


watch over what their girls may read, re- 
membering how deep and ineradicable 
early impressions are. 


Le coeur de l’homme est un vase profond 
Lorsque la premiére eau qu’on y verse est 
impure. 
La mer y passerait sans laver la souillure, 
Car l’abime est immense et la tache est au 
fond! 


In this way girls frequently become 
their mothers’ intimate friends, and from 
such intercourse the moral side of their 
nature is more developed than it could be 
by any amount of class teaching. The 
warm friendships, too, formed in early 
youth, and transmitted almost like a heri- 
tage from parents to children, in Holland, 
are an education in themselves. How 
wholesome is the mutual chaff! How 
profitable the lessons shared, the books 
read and discussed, the lectures attended 
together ! 

One of the objections made to the high 
schools is that religious instruction is not 
given, but ample provision is made for 
this out of school. Besides the religious 
teaching received at home, it is the custom 
for children of.all classes in Holland to go 
from an early age for an hour a week toa 
clergyman to be instructed in Bible his- 
tory and the catechism. Confirmation 
usually takes place at eighteen, and during 
the last year a good deal of time is de- 
voted to preparing for the examination 
which precedes it, and which is called the 
confession of faith, The clergyman ex- 
amines in Bible history, doctrine, and 
Church history at his own house or in the 
vestry in the presence of an elder of the 
Church, and on the following Sunday the 
new members are publicly confirmed in 
the church and take the communion. The 
Bible classes are often continued after con- 
firmation, there being special classes for 
members of the Church. The zeal with 
which religious instruction is gratuitously 
given for years by men of small means, 
among whom the standard of learning is 
very high, and who forsake all social pleas- 
ures to devote themselves to their calling, 
is above all praise. The result is that 
religious knowledge is widely spread 
through the community, that the churches 
are well filled with people of all classes, 





and that the level of preaching is very 
high. To the illiterate who have no time 
to read in the week, the artisan in the 
town, or the peasant in the country, the 
Sunday sermon is the one spiritual and 
|intellectual treat of the week, and they 
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would look upon it as a grievance if it 
were to last much less than an hour ! * 

Confirmation is a solemn event in a 
girl’s life, marking, as it does in Holland, 
the transition from girlhood into woman- 
hood, the close of schoolroom life, and the 
entrance into a new world in which she 
henceforth becomes a responsible person. 
She must now make her own life. For 
most girls the path is traced. They go 
into society, they assist their mothers in 
the management of the household. Some 
continue their studies, take up a fresh lan- 
guage, such as Italian, or if they have a 
special talent for music or painting, now 
devote more time to it. Those who from 
principle or taste do not care for balls and 
parties undertake charitable work, Sun- 
day school teaching, visiting the poor, or, 
when they are old enough, hospital nurs- 
ing. A young lady is now at the head of 
the deaconesses’ house at the Hague. 
Another lady is superintendent of a hos- 
pital at Groningen. A third has the direc- 
tion of the children’s hospital at Amster- 
dam. 

But this already requires a certain 
amount of experience, and the younger 
girls of course remain under their parent’s 
wings. The position of girls in Holland 
and in England is very much the same. 
They have the same liberties, and the 
same restraints. They do not walk alone 
in the towns, or travel or go into society 
alone, but as in Dutch society people all 
know each other, and many have known 
each other always, the intercourse is very 
free and unconventional. The girls are 
not in a hurry to marry. They seldom 
marry except from love, and marriages as 
arule are happy. As fortunes and titles 
are equally shared by all the children of 
the family, there is no rush after an elder 
son. Holland has changed less within the 
last centuries than most countries, and 
what a French writer says of the Dutch 
women of the seventeenth century is still 
true. Speaking of the simplicity and fru- 
gality of Dutch habits in those days, he 
savS:— 


A cette école, la fidélité conjugale s’était 
entretenue et épargnait le spectacle des désor- 
dres domestiques si fréquents ailleurs. . 
L’indépendance n’était laissée aux jeunes 
filles que pour rechercher le mariage, et une 
fois mariées, satisfaites de l’autorité qui leur 
€tait laissée dans leurs maisons, elles ne con- 


* The late queen of Holland said to a clergyman for 
whom she had a great regard, that if he would but 
shorten his sermons she would like oftener to come and 
hear him. He replied that he was very sorry, but that 
his congregation would not allow him. 





naissaient plus d’autres inclinations que les 
affections domestiques. . . . Les habitudes 
de vie sédentaire entretenaient, comme un 
culte domestique, les sentiments de famille. 
Dans1’un des tableaux du temps, deux femmes 
sont assises; la vieille mére écoute, la plus 
jeune lit la Bible; entre elles l’enfant dort 
dans le berceau. Le pére est absent, mais 
voici sa place qui est réservée au foyer, et 
c’est avec confiance que son retour est attendu. 
Il semble qu’on dise, en pénétrant du regard 
entre ces murs ornés sans faste, éclairés par 
l’4tre qui flamboie: ‘‘ Le bonheur est 14.’’* 


Many questions that agitate women in 
England have no place in Dutch life. If 
you ask a Dutch woman whether she has 
any grievances, she will look at you in be- 
wilderment at first, and the next moment 
burst out laughing. There is no demand 
for the suffrage, there is no canvassing at 
elections, and Dutch women are in no way 
actively mixed in political life. The uni- 
versity career is open to them. No law 
prevents their obtaining degrees, but not 
above half a dozen—if as many — avail 
themselves of the opportunity. Though 
the men do not put any obstacles in the 
way of the higher education of girls, they 
do not encourage it, but rather deprecate 
learning in awoman. There is one female 
doctor of medicine —at Amsterdam. A 
woman is Conservator of the Natural His- 
tory Collection at Utrecht, and another 
has been appointed in the same capacity 
at Haarlem. A woman on the platform is 
a rara avis. The Dutch dislike their 
women taking part in public affairs, and 
the women themselves have an innate 
shrinking from publicity and sensation. 
They are not as ambitious, and do not take 
as high a flight as the women in England, 
partly because the struggle for existence 
is less severe, and partly because there is 
not the same stimulus as in a big country. 
Dutch ladies, married or single, sit on 
councils of orphanages as they did in the 
days of Frans Hals, of industrial schools, 
and of various other useful and charitable 
institutions, such as the Red Cross, which 
has lately started a nursing institute at 
the Hague. A very cultivated lady, who 
is an excellent Spanish scholar, is the soul 
of the Dutch association for Evangelizing 
Spain. But the hearth is still the Dutch 
woman’s sanctuary, and she is loth to 
leave the sacred fire to take care of itself. 
To the Dutch the word home is more than 
aname. They seldom live abroad if they 
can help it. Those who have a country- 
house spend their summers in the country, 
and their winters in the town, for the sea- 


* Lefévre Pontalis, Jean de Witt, i., p. 20, 22. 
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son is in the winter and it is over at Eas- 
ter. Others go, perhaps, for a month or 
two in the summer to be braced in the 
Swiss mountains, but they are sedentary 
for the greater part of the year. Like the 
mother who is specially fond of the child 
who has given her a great deal of trouble, 
they love their country all the more be- 
cause they have had to reclaim it from the 
sea, and have had to fight so hard for its 
independence. In the absence of moun- 
tains they love their ever-shifting cloud 
scenery, the wide horizons with radiant 
sunsets, the undulating tracts of purple 
heather, the meadows with grazing cattle 
where the stork ranges undisturbed. They 
love their snow-white buckwheat fields, 
their woods of tall beeches, the large 
expanses of water where everything is re- 
flected, and that subdued, mellow atmo- 
sphere which gives so much expression to 
the simplest landscape, and which has 
inspired one of the greatest schools of 
painting in the world. 

Among those of an older generation 
there is always a tendency to praise the 
good old times at the expense of the pres- 
ent, and to believe that things were better 
in their day. Those who now look back 
or their own girlhood, think that they were 
both less spoilt and less independent than 
the present generation. They had more 
respect for authority and still believed 
their elders knew better than themselves. 
They had greater enthusiasm, more illu- 
sions and perhaps higher aspirations and 
ideals. The critical spirit of the age had 
not damped their hero-worship. They had 
a craving for knowledge, but in spite of 
all their parents could do, female educa- 
tion in those days was not organized as it 
is now, and the girls of the present day 
have privileges which they had not. Are 
the girls of to-day more developed, not 
only intellectually, but in those qualities 
of the mind and heart which give life its 
color, its charm, and its usefulness ? 

Dutch girlhood in its most attractive 
form is at present typified in the Princess 
Wilhelmina, the heiress to the Dutch 
throne. On the 31st August she com- 
pleted her ninth year, and every year 
endears her more to the Dutch people. 
Her birthday, Princess’s Day, as it is 
cailed, is a day of rejoicing all over the 
country. Flags are displayed, orange rib- 
bons or flowers are worn, and there are 
popular games and illuminations, but it is 
the happiest day of all for the children, 
who are specially thought of and treated, 
for is not their princess one of them? It 
has been a great sorrow to the Dutch 





nation to see the male heirs of their be. 
loved house of Orange one by one find an 
untimely grave. But the women of that 
great house have shown no less remark- 
able qualities then the men ever since the 
days of Juliana Van Stolberg, the pious 
mother of William the Silent, and of a 
whole race of heroes. With their hopes 
fixed on their young princess, the Dutch 
people look with confidence to the future. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE SECRETS OF A CATALOGUE. 


In the middle of the British Museum 
Library the great catalogue is ranged on 
circular shelves for the surrounding read- 
ers to consult. There are thousands of 
volumes of it, each bound in blue or red 
leather, shod with brass, and containing 
in their creamy pages the names of authors 
in alphabetical order and the titles of their 
works. This formidable series of plain 
ledgers does not look very entertaining, 
and most of the readers who prowl through 
the jungle of its contents are seriously 
hunting downtheir prey. But to the lover 
of books it is at least as interesting as the 
catalogue of a museum to the genuine an- 
tiquary ; and even the unlearned in ram- 
bling through its pages may find some 
curious secrets hidden in its recesses. 
For the sphere of thought has its relics 
and nicknacks as well as the material 
world, its vestiges of old myths and creeds, 
its fossil theories and dry bones of philos- 
ophy, its mummied worthies and stuffed 
characters, its ancient utensils of wisdom 
and ornaments of diction, its tomahawks 
of satire and war-clubs of debate, its freaks 
and marvels of the mind. 

In some cases the same subject or name 
will extend through several volumes: 
“ Bible,” for instance, through twenty one 
with a special index volume of its own. 
“ England,” again, has sixteen volumes 
devoted to it; while “ Scotland ” has five, 
and “ Ireland” three. Certain surnames 
also run through several volumes and have 
their own sub-index. The members of the 
great Smith family, for example, monopo- 
lize no fewer than nine volumes, and have 
attained the dignity of a special index. 
The Smiths, in fact, by number and im- 
portance, are apparently the most illustri- 
ous of all the British clans. The Smiths 
have been everywhere and done every- 
thing. There are Smiths who have distin- 
guished themselves in the senate and on 
the battlefield, in the study and the labora- 
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tory, in the pulpit and at the bar. The 
Smiths have been poets and orators, phil- 
osophers and statesmen, novelists and 
men of science, travellers and warriors. 
The Browns, the Joneses, and the Robin- 
sons are far behind the Smiths. While 
the Joneses have two volumes, and the 
Robinsons have one, the Browns have only 
the major part of a volume; and we are 
driven to the conclusion that either the 
Browns are less numerous than their col- 
leagues, or that their undoubted talents do 
not flow in literary channels. No name, 
however, is absolutely undistinguished ; 
and the possessor of even the unpretend- 
ing patronymic Blank will happily find in 
this veracious chronicle a roll of famous 
Blanks enough to swell his heart with 
gratitude and pride. Sometimes a single 
great writer, like a tribe or nation, appro- 
priates a section of the catalogue to him- 
self, and forms as, it were, a cult, under the 
head of which a whole library of books 
are entered. Such are the great poets, 
Homer and Dante, Shakespeare, Moliére, 
and Goethe. 

There is, practically speaking, only one 
Shakespeare, for though there have been 
afew other authors of the name, notably 
a writer on India, these are of no great 
consequence. William, the giant of his 
race, extends through over five volumes 
of the catalogue, far more than any other 
author, not exceping Homer. These in- 
clude the numerous editions of his works, 
from the precious first folios of the early 
part of the seventeenth century down to 
the penny Shakespeares of to-day; the 
innumerable selections and “ beauties” 
extracted from them, and published under 
fancy titles: “ Garlands” and “ Gems,” 
and “ Calendars ” and “ Birthday Books.” 
Along with these are the various transla- 
tions in almost every European language, 
hundreds of essays and criticisms, lives, 
parodies, operas, and travesties. While 
the British editions (chiefly London) are 
sprinkled over the intervening period since 
his death, most of the foreign translations 
date from the present century, though 
some appeared in the last, notably a 
French edition of the plays, published at 
Paris in 1746; a Bohemian edition of 
several plays and poems at Prague in 
1778; an Italian one of “Othello” at 
Venice in 1797; and probably some Ger- 
man editions. For of all translations the 
German appear to be the most numerous, 
and they come from most of the large 
towns of the empire. Next in point of 
number, and running the German pretty 
close, are those of France, chiefly from 





Paris. After these follow the Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, Russian, Scandinavian, 
and various other translations. 

If we may judge by the evidence of the 
catalogue, and perhaps we may in a gen- 
eral sense, “ Hamlet” and “ Macbeth ” 
are the two most popular plays of Shake- 
speare, or “ Szekspira” as the Poles call 
him. Hamlet is the most polyglot of 
princes, and soliloquizes in his native 
tongue, not only in Copenhagen and Elsi- 
nore, but at Rejkjavik, in Iceland, where 
Jochumsson’s translation was published 
in 1878. He discourses in most excellent 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Russian, Dutch, Swedish, Polish, 
Hungarian, Greek (Constantinople, 1874), 
Romaic (Athens, 1858), and even Bulgarian 
(Bucharest, 1882). There are a number 
of editions in the leading tongues, and two 
in Portuguese, one by his Majesty King 
Louis of Portugal, and privately printed 
at Lisbon in 1877; that in the Library 
being a presentation copy. Of English 
editions, the most important is the original 
quarto of 1603, containing the “ Tragicall 
Historie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, 
by William Shakespeare, as it hath been 
divers times acted by His Highnesse Ser- 
vants in the Cittie of London, and also in 
the two Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, and else-where. For N. G. and 
John Trundell.” This copy lacks the title- 
page, and has no pagination, The only 
other known to exist belongs to the Duke 
of Devonshire, and wants the last leaf. 
There are, of course, fac-similes of this 
volume, as of other rare editions of the 
plays, in the Library. Then there are 
operas, travesties, and burlesques of 
“ Hamlet,” though it might seem at first 
sight a kind of sacrilege to parody this 
splendid tragedy. There is a German 
travesty published in 1800, a comic opera 
by Cumberland dating 1829, and a “ darky 
drama” by Griffin, entitled “ Hamlet the 
Dainty, an Ethiopian Burlesque,” pro- 
duced in 1860, all in advance of the pres- 
ent so-called frivolous days. In addition 
to these are many pamphlets and treatises 
on the play, some dealing with its histor- 
ical source in Saxo Grammaticus, and 
contemporary allusions in Montaigne; 
cthers with the meaning, the “ mission,” 
the “character,” the “madness,” and the 
“mystery” of Hamlet. With its super- 
natural element and real or affected mad- 
ness, “ Hamlet,” like “ Macbeth,” is an 
admirable study for the critics, and like 
the parasites of parasites, they occasion- 
ally attack each other. Then there are 
works on the obsolete words in “ Hamlet,” 
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and such curios as “ The Bubble Ghost 
and his Son,” a “ Throw for a Throne,” 
maintaining that Shakespeare’s words 
show Claudius to have been innocent of 
murder. 

“ Macbeth,” too, has its numerous for- 
eign translations, its operas and travesties, 
its studies of the original source in Holins- 
hed’s chronicles, and its ingenious com- 
mentators. There was a Russian edition 
as early as 1837, one published at “ Der- 
venter ” in 1845, another at Posen in 1857, 
and one at “ Jassi” in 1864. Madrid had 
an edition in 1818, and Stockholm in 
1838. “Romeo and Juliet,” is popular, 
but not nearly so much so as might have 
been expected. ‘“ Othello,” “ King Lear,” 
the “ Merchant of Venice,” the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” the ‘ Tempest,” are all 
fairly well represented in translation ; so 
is “Julius Cesar,” but none so well as 
“Hamlet” and “Macbeth,” or even as 
“ Romeo and Juliet.” There was a trans- 
lation of the “ Merry Wives ” at Wilno in 
1842, a Bulgarian one of ** Cesar ” in 1879, 
and a Greek one of “ Lear” in 1870. The 
English historical plays, as might be sup- 
posed, are not well represented by trans- 
lations, if we except “ King Richard III.” 
A translation of “ King Henry VI.” ap- 
peared at “ Banfalvdn” in 1862, There 
are very few of “ Measure for Measure,” 
and still fewer of “ Love’s Labor Lost.” 
Of “ Pericles ” there is, of course, a Ger- 
man translation (1838), for the Germans 
appear to excel all other nations in trans- 
lating, especially in the case of Shake- 
speare. Under the head of “ Pericles,” 
too, there is an Anglo-Saxon version of 
the story of Apollonius of Tyre, on which 
the play is founded. 

The doubtful plays of Shakespeare also 
claim a considerable space in the cata- 
logue, and have been translated, at least 
by the Germans, and republished by the 
Americans. Such are “The Two No- 
ble Kinsmen,” “ The London Prodigal,” 
‘Thomas Lord Cromwell,” “Sir John 
Oldcastle,” “The Puritan,” “ Locrine,” 
“The Yorkshire Tragedy,” “ The Fifth of 
November,” and so on. Of the sonnets, 
there are a variety of translations and a 
large number of “ Selections.” 

The miscellaneous literature of Shake- 
speare is very voluminous. With regard 
to the sources of his plays there are, in 
addition to some mentioned above, trea- 
tises on the lives of Plutarch and the 
passages of Aristotle and others which 
illustrate his writings, together with Rich’s 
tract “News from Virginia” (1610), de- 
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scribing adventures supposed to be re- 
ferred to in the “ Tempest;” an early 
jest-book possibly used by Shakespeare ; 
a collection of the plays and romances 
from which he may have drawn, entitled 
“ Shakespeare’s Library ;” anda rare book 
known as “ Beware the Cat,” published in 
1570. Then there is quite a list of books 
and articles on his art and work, his pre- 
decessors, contemporaries, and succes- 
sors. We have his “ mental photographs,” 
his “ garden of girls,” his “ England,” his 
“ Altenengland,” his “ morality,” his “ reli- 
gion,” his self-knowledge, his genius, his 
humor, his folk-lore, and so on. We 
have “ Shakespeare’s Heroines,” the very 
“Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines ;” 
we have the “ Learning of Shakespeare,” 
the “ Law in Shakespeare,” ‘“ Shakespeare 
and the Bible,” ‘Shakespeare and Short- 
hand,” essays on the varieties of mania 
exhibited in some of his characters, the 
“ Animal Lore of Shakespeare’s Time,” 
the “ornithology” of Shakespeare, the 
“‘ Natural History of the Insects mentioned 
in his Plays” (a gruesome subject), “ Un- 
der the Stars,” or his work in the light of 
astronomy, the “ Flowers of Shakespeare.” 
Many have puzzled over the question of 
his calling as demonstrated by his writ- 
ings, and hence we have such books as 
“Was Shakespeare ever a Soldier?” 
“Was Shakespeare a Lawyer?” “ Shake- 
speare as a Physician,” “ Shakespeare as 
an Angler,” as though a man following 
one craft, especially literature or acting, 
could not learn something of another. 
Then we have such works as “Shake- 
speare and his Times,” the “ Rural Life of 
Shakespeare,” Shakespeare in Germany, in 
America, “in Griechenland,” and “ West 
Incéan Illustrations.” Of course, there 
are “ Tales ” and ‘* Stories” from Shake- 
speare, and equaliy of course, the irre- 
pressible apologist with his ‘‘ Shakespeare 
not an Impostor.” 

Comparisons are another ordeal which 
the great writer has to bear, and hence we 
have Shakespeare and Dante, Marlowe, 
Bacon, Moliére, Goethe, Voltaire, Scott, 
Chateaubriand, and so on. We have his 
errors pointed out, his obscure passages 
expounded, his obsolete words, the pro- 
nunciation of English in his day, and one 
gentleman has investigated the position 
of the English adjective in his language. 
Some person discovers that he wrote bal- 
lads on the Spanish Armada; another 
exposes the forgeries at Bridgewater 
House; a third pens an imaginary conver- 
sation between him and the Earl of South- 
ampton; a fourth treats of his “ curse ;” 
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a fifth supposes his ghost to address the 
British army in the ‘45 to the tune of 
“ Britons, Strike Home;” and a sixth in- 
geniously fabricates a series of double 
acrostics from his plays. 

The doubters are also in their place, 
some asking “ Who wrote Shakespeare ? ” 
or “Was Shakespeare Snapleigh?” and 
others, more bold, discoursing on the 
“Shakesperean Myth,” or the “Great 
Cryptogram.” 

His birth, life, and death is another 
fruitful source of literature. We have 
books on his pedigree, his coat-of-arms, 
his birthplace, school, and home, the 
“rogues and vagabonds” of his youth. 
“Shaxpere or Shakespeare? Was A ap 
Roberts that butcher’s son of Stratford- 
upon-Avon who is recorded by Aubrey as 
having been an acquaintance of Shake- 
speare in the early days of the great poet ? 
And was Shakespeare an apprentice to G 
ap Roberts?” We have fac-similes of his 
indentures, his coat-of-arms, his will, the 
traditional history of his crab-tree, the 
“actors of his time,” and descriptions of 
his house; his last days, his grave, his 
death-mask, busts and portraits, his mon- 
uments and centennial celebrations, with 
odes and lines commemorative of his 
genius. Lastly, we have an account of 
how his skull was stolen and found, and 
of an interview between his ghost and 
David Garrick. 

We may liken Shakespeare to one of 
those prodigious trees, the giants of the 
tropical forest, rearing its lofty crown 
high over its fellows, and spreading wide 
its enormous branches, encumbered with 
an airy wilderness of creepers, parasites, 
and winged tenants, some of which tend 
to support and beautify their foster-parent, 
and others only harboring in its shade to 
blight and strangle, or to ravage and 
destroy. 

Homer has two volumes of the cata- 
logue to himself, and has apparently been 
translated into a greater diversity of lan- 
guages than Shakespeare. There is, for 
instance, an edition of the Iliad in Gaelic, 
of 1813, and Books 1 to 8 in the Irish 
Ogamic character, dating from 1844. A 
Romaic edition dates as early as 1640; 
and there is one published at Liptzk in 
1504. Of the Odyssey there is a French 
edition dated “Lutetia, 1566,” and an- 
other “ Parisus, 1582.” An Erse trans!a- 
tion was brought out in 1866; but the 
lliad appears to be the more widely ap- 
preciated of the two. The comments 
upon Homer run in much the same 
grooves as those upon Shakespeare and, 
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indeed, the other great poets. Thus we 
have the “ Influence of his Poems on the 
Greek Nation,” “ Tales from Homer,” the 
origin and growth of the poems, the “ True 
Nature and Design of the Iliad,” ‘“* Ulysses 
as delineated by Homer,” “ Homeric Flora 
and Mineralogy,” “ The Sense of Color in 
Homer,” the topography of Troy, the 
age of Homer, the original genius of 
Homer, his post-epic or imitative words, 
an “Apology for Homer,” Homer and 
Virgil, Homer and Dante, Homer and 
Goethe, “ Homeric Doubts,” the “ Pre- 
tended Tomb of Homer,” and so forth. 

Dante has a fraction of one volume 
to his share, but the entries being all in 
close type, it does not compare well with 
the written and printed lists of Shake- 
speare and Homer. There are many 
translations of the “ Divina Commedia,” 
including one in the Catalan tongue, 
printed at Barcelona, one in modern 
Greek, and another in Hebrew; but ap- 
parently not so many as in the case of 
“ Hamlet” and the Iliad. 

Moliére has about half a volume, written 
and printed. His plays have been trans- 
lated into most of the European lan- 
guages; but there are comparatively few 
comments upon them in the catalogue. 
Some of the English adaptations have 
rather curious titles; for example, “ The 
Irish Doctor, or the Dumb Lady Cured,” 
from ** Le Médecin malgré lui.” Charles 
Reade, we know, translated the “ Malade 
Imaginaire ” into “ The Robust Invalid.” 

Corneille has a good many pages and a 
variety of translations. Goethe has about 
half a volume, printed, including transla- 
tions and a miscellaneous literature which 
reminds us of Shakespeare. “ Faust” is 
the leading work, and has been translated 
into most European tongues, including 
Servian, Greek, Ruthenian, Hungarian, 
and Hebrew, with selections in Romaic. 
Tales, operas, legends, and parodies, in 
English, French, and Italian have sprung 
from “ Faust,” and a flourishing literature 
of comment. 

Schiller, a voluminous writer, has two 
volumes, but not yet printed, asin the case 
of Goethe. There are not so many trans- 
lations of any of his plays as there are of 
“Faust;” but the “Song of the Bell” 
appears to be popular ; and “ Don Carlos” 
has appeared in English, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, and Hungarian. 

Milton, like Schiller, has two volumes 
of the catalogue, chiefly written. The 
“Paradise Lost’? has appeared in the 
principal European languages ; and there 





is a Welsh translation of 1865, and a Manx 
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one, dated Douglas, 1796. Milton does 
not seem to invite many commentators ; 
but the comparison between him and the 
Dutch Vondel is worthy of note. Chaucer 
has twelve printed columns of the cata- 
logue, and Spenser some forty written 
pages. Byron has twenty-seven agen 
printed columns and more; their well- 
thumbed condition attesting the poet’s 
popularity. Indeed, the dirtiness of the 
pages is the best indication of an author’s 
fame; and in looking at the edges of the 
catalogue one can generally tell whether a 
volume contains a popular writer. Selec- 
tions from Byron have appeared in most 
of the European tongues, including Polish, 
Bohemian, Dutch, Icelandic, and Rouma- 
nian. 

Burns, in spite of his rustic dialect, has 
thirteen closely printed columns, well 
thumbed, like Byron’s; with several Ger- 
man and French translations, and a Swed- 
ish, published at Helsingfors. 

Shelley has some forty written pages 
well thumbed, but few or no translators. 
Tom Moore, on the contrary, is well trans- 
lated, especially “ Lalla Rookh,” one pub- 
lished at Jonk6ping. Wordsworth, though 
occupying five well-thumbed pages, is ap- 
parently innocent of foreign translation, if 
we may judge from the catalogue. Ten- 
nyson has fifty written pages, and some of 
his poems, notably the “ Idylls,” have ap- 
peared in the leading European languages, 
including Hungarian, Spanish, Dutch, and 
Danish. Longfellow has nearly as much 
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space, and a greater variety of translations, 
“ Evangeline” is a favorite work, which, 
besides its many European editions, has 
been published in Portuguese at Rio de 
Janeiro, in Brazil, in German at Milwau- 
kee, and French at Quebec; while “ Hia- 
watha” has found its way into Russian 
and Dutch, amongst other tongues. Vic. 
tor Hugo, however, is more polyglot still, 
and occupies fifty pages of the catalogue, 
Scott, as poet and novelist, has two vol- 
umes to himself, and has appeared in most 
of the European languages. 

Dickens has twenty printed columns, 
well thumbed, and a great variety of trans- 
lators, including Hungarian, Dutch, Ru- 
thenian, and others, Thackeray has thirty.) 
two written pages, and some scattered 
German, French, Italian, and Danish 
translations ; but “ Vanity Fair ” in Span- 
ish has appeared in Mexico (Las Feria 
de las Vanidadas), and there is a Schie- 
dam edition of the “ Virginians.” Bulwer- 
Lytton has fourteen printed columns and 
many European translations of novels or 
plays, including certain in Greek and 
Hungarian; in France he appears to be 
particularly popular, perhaps because of 
his official connection with the country, 
George Eliot has three printed columns, 
and a translation or twoin German, French, 
and Italian. “Silas Marner,” too, appears 
as “A Raveloei Takacs” at Buda-Pesth, 
Charles Kingsley has only some twenty- 
four written pages, and but one transla 





tion, namely the “ Heroes,” in Greek. 





THE first discovery of remains of cave- 
dwellers in Scandinavia has been made in a 
cave in the Great Carl’s Island, in the Baltic, 
a couple of miles west of the Island of Goth- 
land. Last year a farmer, while digging for 
mould for a plantation, discovered in a cave 
or grotto layers of ashes and charcoal mixed 
with bones. The latter, having been for- 
warded to the Royal Museum at Stockholm, 
were found to be the bones of horses, bul- 
locks, pigs, birds, and fishes. In consequence 
of this discovery, Professor G. Lindstrém 
commissioned Dr. L. Kolmodin to carry out 
excavations in this cave in a scientific man- 
ner; and the result is that indubitable remains 
of cave-dwellers have been found. The cave 
is situated about 20 metres above the sea- 
level, and consists of two parts, an outer one, 
about 12 metres long and 7 metres wide at the 
mouth, and an inner one, about 9 metres long 
and 14 metres wide; the latter leading into a 
transverse gallery running south-west and 
north-east. Dr. Kolmodin began by exca- 
vating the layers at the mouth of the cave, 
and here he encountered, almost in the exact 


spot where the fireplace had been, a grave § 
metres in length, 244 metres in width, 


3°2 metres in depth. There are alternate 
layers of ashes and charcoal, interspersed with 
remains of the animals named above. The 
bones of ‘‘domestic’’ animals decrease iff 
quantity downwards, whilst those of seals it* 
crease. The explorer found, at a depth of 
24 decimetres, fragments of coarse pottery of 
a primitive kind and some chips of flint; at@ 
depth of 28 decimetres an implement of flint; 
and in the lowest layer, at 32 decimetres” 
depth, two small drijls of bone. Several 
the fragments of pottery found below a depth 
of 24 decimetres bore traces of simple orna 
mentation. Everywhere in the layers were 
found bits of granite and chalk, clearly show 
ing that they had been split by fire. Most of 
the bones had been split or crushed, and the} 
marrow extracted. Among the remains was” 
part of a human cranium. It may be ad 
that the island on which the discovery was” 
made is only a couple of hundred acres in em 
tent, and uninhabited. q 
Nature 
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| be 1890 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-seventh year. 

Approved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Presi- 
dent Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Baxcroft. and 
many others, it has met with constant commendation and success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 


pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 


It presents in an inexpen- 


sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 


Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The F'oremost LTiwving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which ‘it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


“*He who subscribes for a few years to LITTELL’S 
LIVING AGE gathers a choice library, even though he 
may have no other books.” — New - York Cbserver. 

“There is no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and science. and bringing between the same covers 
the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest results of 
the time in which we live. . No one who values an 
intelligent apprehension of the trend of the times can 
afford to do without it. . There can indeed be no 
better teacher, friend, and companion in any family 
than this incomparable publication.”— Christian at 

Work, New York. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to roe g up with 
current literature. . By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE LIVING AGE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever-increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.”— 
Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, 

“To all who have ever taken it, it is a necessity; 
those who have yet to make its acquaintance will find 
it the best possible means of keeping abreast of 
current foreign thought.” — New - York Evangelist. 

“It holds an undisputed position in the front rank 
of periodicals. . Replete with all the treasures of the 
best current thought, the best fiction, and the best 
poetry of the day.”— The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pensable. It contains nearly all the good litera- 
ture of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are inierested in, all 
are found here.” — The Watchman, Boston. 

“Unlike the majority of magazines, it is published 
weekly instead of monthly. . It loses nothing of its old- 
time attractiveness.” — The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“ As it grows olderit grows better. . The foremost 
writers of the time are represented on its pages. . 
It is in the —— and'‘value of its contents facile 
princeps.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


“ There may be some things better than THE LIy- 
ING AGE, but ifso we have not seenthem. . For the 
man who tries to be truly conversant with the very 
best literature of this and other countries, it is indis- 
pensable.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“It is edited with rare discrimination and tact. and 
——. combines instruction and variety.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
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